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STOP PROPAGANDA FOR WAR 


AGAINST THE USSR 


Peace and security for our country and for the entire world depend on the growth of under- 
standing and friendship among the peoples themselves. This was recognized in the recent United 
Nations resolution against war, propaganda which declared that "The General Assembh condemns 
all forms of propaganda, in’ whatsoever country conducted, which is either designed or likely to pro- 
voke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression." 

Yet here in the United States, all the agencies of public opinion—press, radio and film—are busy 
creating a vicious, hysterical atmosphere making honest discussion of the Soviet Union impossible. 
This spiraling hysteria can have only one end: war with the Soviet Union, an appalling thought to 
most Americans. on maa ceaest 

In this propaganda drive, Hollywood has been blackmailed into playing its part, and the first 
installment of its tribute to Rankin and Thomas is "The Iron Curtain," now under production by Darryl 
Zanuck at the Twentieth Century-Fox Studios. 

The script, based on lurid articles in Hearst's Cosmopolitan, fantastically fictionalizes the Ca- 
nadian bot heiahs spy scare of two years ago to present the Soviet Union as a fear-ridden dictatorship 
plotting the destruction of our country through atomic warfare. 


Suppose you saw a film in which a drunken character, portrayed as an American Army officer, 
made this speech: 

"We are at Guadalcanal. | ask for volunteers for a dangerous patrol. | shot fifty-one good Ameri- 
cans between the eyes, shot them dead. The fifty-second volunteers. | have no more trouble and | have 
more volunteers than | can use." 3 


This speech actually occurs in "The Iron Curtain" but instead of Guadalcanal it is Stalingrad, 
and instead of an American, the speaker of these ugly words is a Russian Army officer. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship is initiating a campaign to stop the release 
of this film, which will do nothing but incite fear and hatred of the Soviet Union. I¢ will do immense 
damage to the development of American-Soviet friendship and actually constitutes a grave threat to 
our own security and the peace of the world. The prejudice and hysterical war spirit which will be 
aroused by this film characterize it as precisely the type of war propaganda which the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations condemned. 


Act NOW before it is too late!!! 





I. Write to Mr. Spyros Skouras, President, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Corporation, 444 West 
56th St., New York City, demanding that he not 
release “The Iron Curtain" and telling him why 
you object to it. 


2. Write to Mr. Eric Johnston, President, Motion 
Picture Association of America, 28 West 44th St., 
New York City, demanding that the MPA take 
action to prevent the release of this film as 
against the public interest because it violates 
the resolution against war propaganda adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP, INC. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





3. See the managers of your local theaters and 
urge them not to show this film. If there is a 
Twentieth Century-Fox Exchange in your city, 
deliver your protest there as well. 

4. Get your friends and the organizations to 
which you belong or which you think should be 
interested to pass resolutions and undertake 
similar action. : 

5. Write the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship about what you have done 


and for. further information and material on this _ 


campaign. 


Murray Hill 3-2080 
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TO OUR READERS 


We had intended to use this page for a financial appeal. But we felt we must make 
room for the above important announcement. Therefore we must limit ourselves to 
telling you that as always, we need your help in order to continue publication. Our im- 
mediate need is $10,000 during the next two months. We know we can count on you! 


Please send your contributions to: 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEWARK, AND FREE SPEECH 


The following, which was sent to the Newark 
Superintendent of Schools, is, in part, one of 
the letters we have received criticizing the New- 


ark Superintendent for banning our magazine. 


Dr. John S. Herron, 
Superintendent of Schools 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Doctor: 


In the New York Times of January 1st, I 
read with great concern of your action in refer- 
ence to the magazines, The Nation and Soviet 
Russia Today. ... 

Our American system of liberal education, for 
which our schools were so noted in the past 
years, has dropped to a new low as you gag a 
minority group with a ban on their Constitu- 
tional equal rights. 

It is not a travesty on free speech for any 
outfit to air their views, it is a necessity for the 
proper function of a Democracy unless we think 
of the type of democracy that now flourishes 


in Spain. 
Kenneth McKinley. 
Bronx, New York 


THE “TIMES” AND THE RUBLE 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Most of the irrational and unfair attacks on 
the Soviet Union and its policies make one mad, 
but the latest performance of the New York 
Times apropos of the remarkable and successful 
devaluation of the ruble and the concomitant 
abolition of rationing was too preposterous. 

According to the Times, the devaluation was 
“another great revolution,” and a_ revolution 
from the top. It was designed to rob and ruin 
millions of Russians. 

The London Economist, leading financial 
weekly of Britain, and staunchly liberal, com- 
mended the Russian devaluation plan, called 
it statesmanlike and careful, and actually said 
no western European government would have 
done as well! And Alexander Kendrick, writing 
from Moscow, had this to say in The New Re- 
public: 

“There is nothing the matter with the Soviet 
economic system. . . . Since wages remain 
where they were (the new price level) is a 
sizable increase in the purchasing power of 
the ruble. . . . The Soviet Union has put itself 
almost completely on a peacetime basis, eco- 
nomically speaking. . . . The former wide gap 
between commercial prices and rationed prices 
was considerably lessened last year, and now 
it is abolished altogether.” 

What becomes of the Times “great revolu- 
tion from the top?” What possible excuse is 
there for the gross, vulgar and shameful lies of 
America’s “first newspaper”"—and in some re- 
spects it is first—concerning Russian policies and 
readjustments? 

Victor S. Yarros. 
La Jolla, California 


LET'S GET UNDERSTANDING 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


You might be interested in the following com- 
ments about SRT from a letter which I sent to a 
group of friends to whom I have sent sub- 
scriptions as Christmas presents: 

As I see it, the principal task of the moment 
is to strengthen, at its weakest point, the struc- 
ture of good will that holds mankind in com- 
mon fellowship. “American-Soviet friendship is 
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one of the cornerstones on which the edifice of 
peace should be built.” It is hard to believe | 
that only two years have passed since General 
Dwight -D. Eisenhower made that prophetic 
statement. 


If we are going to use the stone that the 
“builders” rejected, and restore friendly relations 
with our former allies, we must make an honest 
effort to understand them. Understanding de- 
pends upon the quality of information we ac- 
cept as a basis of judgment. We must be sure 
that the source is responsible and trustworthy. 
Dependable information concerning the Soviet 
Union springs from sources dedicated to the 
common rewards of peace rather than the sel- 
fish spoils of war. So, let’s not “get tough,” let 
us get—understanding. 

I have been particularly impressed with the 
monthly magazine, Soviet Russia Today. SRT is 
an American magazine, published by and for 
Americans. For the past fifteen years it has 
presented an up-to-the-minute analysis of world 
affairs, with factual articles and book reviews 
pertaining to Russia and her people. Its dis- 
tinguished contributors are respected for their in- 
tegrity and courage, for they belong to that valu- 
able class of intellectuals which has become the 
traditional sounding-board of the people’s deep- 
est desires. 

Edward Drew Gourley. 
Glenview, Illinois 


TWO APPROACHES 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Being a nascent student of Russian-American 
relations, I am firmly convinced that a mature, 
intelligent approach is needed in these days 
of “war mongering” if a world catastrophe is 
to be avoided. As Ralph Barton Perry has so 
aptly pointed out (in the December AZlantic) 
two approaches for settling the international 
situation are possible: the “logic of war” and 
the “logic of peace.” If the former course is to 
be followed, then the Byrnes solution of the 
“last resort” remains the only logical one. If 
the latter course is chosen—and few there be 
who cannot honestly say they desire this course 
—then some kind of a solution based on hon- 
est, conscientious compromise and open-handed 
dealings is imperative. “The logic of peace” and 
the Byrnes approach are impossible of reconcili- 
ation. Peace—and I mean not an armistice from 
war but a positive dynamic modus vivendi— 
has never sprung from mutual suspicions and 
condemnations, and there is no reason to think 
that now, in 1947, it can do so for the first 
time. To allow our like or dislike of Commu- 
nism and the Soviet system to enter our negotia- 
tions with Russia is to make our task im- 
mensely more difficult. 

Soviet Russia is ptainly in the world; we can- 
not hate it away. If that be true, then we must 
deal with it as a great power, taking cogni- 
zance of its desires and ambitions. That is not 
to say that we must allow all these ambitions 
to become realized; far from that. But we must 
recognize that—like it or not—Russia, as a 
power, is entitled to some “say-so” as much as 
Britain or the U.S. To say that all Russian 
demands and ambitions are but the manifesta- 
tions of Communistic imperialism is to talk non- 
sense. For the West to accept this philosophy 
as its operating thesis is to contribute inevitably 
to the “logic of war” and to hasten the day of 
international disaster. 

C. V. Crabb, Jr. 


Nashville, Tennessee 








___ Review 
and Comment___ 


The Drive For War 


N ANNOUNCING HIS DECISION TO RUN AS AN INDEPENDENT 
candidate for President of the United States in 1948, Henry 
A. Wallace declared: 


“The bigger the peace vote in 1948, the more definitely 
the world will know that the United States is not behind 
the reactionary war policy which is dividing the world 
into two armed camps and making inevitable the day when 
American soldiers will be lying in their Arctic suits in the 
Russian snow.” 


This characterization of present American foreign policy 
is daily receiving further confirmation now that the Marshall 
Plan has been so clearly presented by official spokesmen as a 
program geared to the aim of war against the Soviet Union. 
The Truman-GOP drive for war is explicitly defined in the 
huge war budget offered by the President. The President’s 
Air Policy Commission has based its demand for stepping up 
our air power on a presumed threat of an attack by the Soviet 
Union. Negotiations for new military bases in various parts 
of the globe are reported, and intensified military interven- 
tion in Greece is under way. And everywhere, as Henry 
Wallace has repeatedly pointed out, American support is 
being exerted on behalf of the most reactionary forces and 
against democratic movements of the people. Meanwhile a 
new wave of provocations against the Soviet Union can be 
expected, in support of the Marshall Plan program. Reminis- 
cent of the notorious forgery, “The Zinoviev Letter,” which 
was used in 1924 to destroy the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and 
defeat the British Labor Government, is the fantastic “Protocol 
M” made available by the British Foreign Office, purporting 
to be a Soviet-supported Communist plan for disruption of 
Germany. 

It is this war policy which was the real cause of the break-up 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers’ meeting in London in 
December. The reparations issue, which was given as the 
cause of the break-up was a vital one, but it was not the real 
cause. Actually, the Soviet Union was prepared to make certain 
concessions on this and other issues, and offered construc- 
tive proposals for the re-establishment of four-power unity in 
the control of Germany and the formation of an all-German 
democratic government in accordance with the Potsdam deci- 
sions. Any such proposals naturally had to be based on the 
abolition of Bizonia, which the Americans and the British 
refused even to consider. Even before the Conference opened 
the United States had already prepared plans for the establish- 
ment of a separate western Germany to be controlled by the 
western allies. Since the Marshall Plan is built around the 
idea of restoring German industrial power at the expense of 
the reconstruction and industrial development of those coun- 
tries which suffered from Hitlerite aggression, it was clear 
that this was contrary to the Potsdam agreement, which U.S.- 
British policy has now in fact repudiated. The conclusion is 
inevitable that the American delegation had no intention of 
reaching agreement in London. 

This was borne out by the proposals made on January 7 by 
the United States and British Military Governments to form 
an Economic Government of Bizonia, consisting of a two- 
house legislature, an executive with a six-man cabinet, a nine- 
man Supreme Court, and a central bank to regulate currency 
and credit. German leaders of Bizonia accepted the proposals 
with some modifications. Plans are being rushed through for 
the plan to begin functioning in part around February rst. 
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While Generals Clay and Robertson were insistent that they 
had not accepted the division of Germany and were not setting 
up a government, referring to the new entity as “The German 
Economic Administration,” it will certainly constitute a gov- 
ernment in all but name. Edwin Hartrich, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 8th, called this term 
a mere “diplomatic euphemism.” With the United States hold- 
ing the purse strings and the controlling positions, Bizonia 
will become virtually a U.S. colony. 

The French Government has officially expressed dissatis- 
faction and uneasiness with the plan and protested that the 
step had been taken without prior consultation with them. 
However, since France, if it follows in the reactionary direc- 
tion John Foster Dulles intends that it should, is slated for 
an important place in America’s Western Europe, a way will 
no doubt be found to bring the French zone into“the set-up, 


The Truman Doctrine in Action 


HEN THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE WAS FIRST ENUNCIATED, Soviet 

Russia Today warned that it was a program of. outright 
political and military intervention rather than of relief and 
reconstruction, on which basis it was being sold to the Ameri- 
can people. When the Marshall Plan came along, we pointed 
out that despite its professed commendable aims of aiding 
in the reconstruction of Europe on the basis of self-help by 
the nations concerned, it could only be interpreted as an ex- 
tension of the Truman Doctrine as long as the latter was in no 
way repudiated and continued to represent American foreign 
policy in actual application. We cannot rejoice that events 
have proven us correct on both scores. 

The President’s State of the Union message to Congress has 
pretty well made hash of the views of all those from Walter 
Lippmann of the Republican New York Herald Tribune to 
Max Lerner of PM, who have been insisting that the Marshall 
Plan must be supported because it is something quite other 
than the Truman Doctrine. Commenting editorially on the 
President’s thrice-reiterated phrase “This leads to peace, not 
war,” Alexander Uhl in PM, January 11, found himself 
obliged to ask, “But, does it, Mr. President?” Noting that Mr. 
Truman made no mention of “the horrible mess into which 
we have been getting ourselves during the past year in 
Greece,” he went on to say in an aggrieved way: 


“Worse, he gave not the slightest indication that he saw 
any difference between the spirit and implications of the 
Greek policy and the broader-gauged Marshall Plan for 
European reconstruction. He talked of them as though 
they were part of the same policy.” 


The Marshall Plan itself, as being actually developed by the 
Administration, is brilliantly analyzed in an article by Victor 
Perlo and David Ramsey in the January 12 issue of the New 
Republic, which we commend to the attention of our read- 
ers. This article was extremely helpful in preparing our own 
analysis of the plan, which follows. Now let us look at some 
of the results to date of the Truman Doctrine in Greece, 
as the first installment of the “broader-gauged” Marshall 
Plan to which the Administration is striving to commit our 
country. “What has the Truman Doctrine meant to the 
Greek people?” wrote Constantine Poulos in The Nation of 
December 6, “The only answer is increased bloodshed.” And’ 
Dana Adams Schmidt wrote in the New York Times of 
November 12, “No matter what the subject is, one cannot go 
wrong in Greece this autumn if one reports that the situa- 
tion is deteriorating,” which pretty well sums things up. 

American intervention was responsible for putting in power 
the 87-year-old “liberal” Sophoulis to replace Tsaldaris as 
Premier. But Tsaldaris remains as Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Minister with Sophoulis, by his own admission, 
merely his prisoner. Tsaldaris, according to a UP dispatch 
dated October 15, has been exposed by Major General Istvan 
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Ujszaszi, chief of the wartime Hungarian Military Intelli- 
gence, as a former Axis spy who gave information on the 
British and on the Greek guerrillas to Germany and Italy 
during 1942-1943. While in “broadening” the Cabinet, the 
notorious collaborator Napoleon Zervas was removed as 
Minister of Public Order, even more extreme elements were 
brought in. Metros Mavromichalis, Minister of the Interior, 
was the organizer of terrorist bands in the Peloponnesus, and 
Admiral Sakellarian, Minister of the Navy, declared in Lon- 
don during the war that post-war Greece should have a regime 
similar to that of Metaxas, pre-war fascist dictator. The 
much-touted Sophoulis amnesty failed completely, as the 
guerrillas knew from previous experience that to give them- 
selves up would mean death or exile. The concentration 
camps to which some 30,000 Greek democrats have been sent 
were not dissolved, and altogether only a few thousand were 
released. 

The fiction of more liberal policies being adopted by the 
Sophoulis government under American aegis has been com- 
pletely blasted by events reported widely in the American 
press, and especially in a remarkable series of articles by PM 
corrspondent in Greece, Thomas Reynolds. On November 
21 he reported that Sophoulis proclaimed “the most im- 
placable and cruel war” against the guerrillas. The methods 
used in this war have been indicated in reports of the Greek 
regular army carrying human heads through the streets of 
Greek cities. In PM of November 25, Reynolds reported that 
in its practical application the Truman Doctrine in Greece is 
“giving birth to . . . the utter destruction of the middle-of-the- 
road and progressive political groups and the solidification 
of a new form of state with characteristics alien to the democ- 
racy which the Truman Doctrine is defending.” 

The military situation of the Sophoulis government, as ac- 
knowledged by President Truman, has worsened since the put- 
ting into effect of his doctrine. The guerrilla army is con- 
stantly increasing in numbers and is today reported to number 
from 20,000 to 25,000. It dominates more territory than at any 
time since 1944, and today holds most of the country districts 
of Greece, except for areas around the large cities. Despite 
all the accusations of aid from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, there has been no reliable evidence that such aid has 
been given. Even Sophoulis, according to Homer Bigart in 
the New York Herald Tribune of January 6, 1948, admits the 
reports of aid to be “exaggerated” and declared, “there is 
slight prospect of more active intervention from the North.” 

The $300,000,000 appropriated for Greece was at first pre- 
sumably to go primarily for economic aid. Later, the decision 
was to divide it half-and-half between reconstruction and 
military purposes. The military half has already been ex- 
hausted, and $24,000,000 has already been “borrowed” from 
the reconstruction fund, while President Truman now asks 
Congress for further funds for what has become an almost 
exclusively military program. 

Thomas Reynolds reports America making the baldest show 
of military power in Greece—more naked than the British. 
Americans are building military bases and strategic roads on 
the Greek mainland and islands. 

Plans are under way that will more than double Greek 
armed forces, with America footing the bill. The regular 
army of about 130,000 is to be increased by 70,000, while the 
proposed expansion of the National Guard will eventually 
add another 60,000 or so. 

The British troops, which we were supposed to replace, are 
still around. The American military mission, originally con- 
sisting of 32 officers, 14 enlisted men and 15 civilians, is now 
being increased by go officers and 80 enlisted men, and 
American officers are to act as advisors at the division level 
in combat areas. 

American lend-lease equipment, including 1,500,000 rounds 
of anti-aircraft and small arms ammunition, held by the British, 
is being transferred to the Greek fascist army. 
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BLACKOUT IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The present anti-Soviet hysteria and the blacking- 
out of civil liberties in America that accompanies it, 
is highlighted by the shocking action of the Newark 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. John S. Herron, in ban- 
ning “Soviet Russia Today” and “The Nation” from 
Newark public school libraries. 

In Newark, the Independent Citizens League, the 
Civil Rights’ Congress, the American Federation of 
Teachers and other civic organizations and individuals 
have condemned Dr. Herron’s action as a serious viola- 
tion of the American tradition of a free press and 
academic freedom. 

Basing his action in the case of “Soviet Russia 
Today” on the accusation that the magazine “attacked 
everything American,” Dr. Herron said the magazine 
had been “unsolicited.” In a statement to the press 
Jessica Smith, editor of “Soviet Russia Today,” 
branded the accusation as false, declaring that the 
magazine was exercising its constitutional preroga- 
tives in criticizing those aspects of present American 
policy which it considers detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of our country. She also explained that the maga- 
zine is sent only to those libraries which have either 
subscribed themselves or applied to receive it through 
a special fund set up by the magazine’s readers. 

Miss Frieda Kirchway, editor of “The Nation,” and 
Miss Jessica Smith are being given an opportunity to 
appear at the next meeting of the Newark School 
Board to protest Dr. Herron’s action. We shall bring 
you a full report of further developments in our next 
issue. 














To top all this, 1,000 American marines embarked on 
January 4, with full. equipment—tanks, guns, flame throw- 
ers, jeeps, trucks and bulldozers. They will join our Medi- 
terranean fleet consisting of the carrier Midway, three cruis- 
ers, ten ‘destroyers and a destroyer tender. The normal comple- 
ment of marines for the Midway and three cruisers would be 
250. Meantime, military plans are being coordinated for 
Greece and Turkey, while military aid to the latter is also be- 
ing stepped up. On January 14 it was announced that the 
United States, with British approval, would reopen the highly 
strategic North African air base at Mellaba near Tripoli, 
across the Mediterranean from Greece. Simultaneously the 
British disclosed that large numbers of the 70,000 British 
troops in Palestine would move to Cyprus soon as a key point 
in Britain’s Eastern Mediterranean defense system. 

The economic situation in Greece presents a chaotic pic- 
ture. Inflation is zooming, available goods shrinking, native 
business and industry are stagnating. Shipping operations 
at the Port of Salonika are down to half of what they were a 
year ago, prior to American intervention. Recently $75,000,000 
worth of supplies have been found in Greek warehouses, 
medical supplies, cigarettes, canned milk, etc., held off the 
market to maintain high prices, while there is no milk for 
the hospitals. More than half of the able-bodied Greek men are 
unemployed. 

Executions and terror are the order of the day. The legiti- 
mate trade union movement was long since suppressed, with 
the government-appointed officials replacing democratically 
elected leaders. Recently the Cabinet adopted a decree, in- 
itiated by Tsaldaris and supported by Sophoulis, carrying the 
death penalty for strikers, which it is generally agreed could 
not have gone through without American approval. 

Increasing sections of the Greek public are beginning to 
blame the United States Mission for the deterioration in con- 
ditions. Reports have been published of friction between the 
American Aid Mission and the Greek government, and 
Dwight Griswold, Chief of the United States Aid Mission, 
declared that he might return to Washington to review the 
entire aid program, since he did not see eye to eye with 
Greek officials on economic and military policies. In view of 
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the growing fascization of Greece, it is not surprising that 
the patriotic Greeks who fought so valiantly all during the 
war to free their country from the fascist yoke, should have 
finally given up hope of any prospect of democratization of 
the present Greek government. The leaders of this group, on 
Christmas eve, announced the formation of the “First Pro- 
visional Democratic Government of Free Greece.” Headed 
by the guerrilla general Markos Vafiades, these are the men 
who would today be serving in the legitimate government of 
Greece, had they not been driven into the hills by British 
tanks and guns. The EAM coalition -which they represented 
had the overwhelming support of the Greek people and free 


elections would have put them in power instead of the Brit- 
ish and American-backed royalists. Even Rightist circles in 
Athens today declare that, while the guerrillas are Communist 
led, there are altogether probably not more than 10 to 12 per 
cent in their ranks who are Communists. Vafiades and his 
supporters de not want to bring a Communist Government 
to Greece, but a coalition of all the democratic forces. They 
are 100 per cent Greek patriots who, far from being under 
foreign domination, want to see their country liberated from 
all foreign control, to bring about reconciliation among the 
Greek people and to reorganize their state along truly demo- 
cratic lines. 


What the Marshall Pian Really Is 


Msc OF THE MARSHALL PLAN’S GLAMOUR FOR AMERICANS LIES 
in the fact that it is widely advertised as an unselfish effort 
to assist the recovery of Europe, with no political strings 
attached. Even those who recoil at the anti-Soviet hysteria that 
accompanies the huckstering of this Plan in Congress are 
nevertheless attracted by its apparent scope; many people who 
recognize that it divides Europe in half still argue that after 
all half a loaf is better than none. Many American liberals, 
who suspect the plan, finally rationalize their support for it 
on the grounds that no really progressive alternative exists. 

Is all this true? We believe that by now sufficient evidence 
exists to show what the Marshall Plan, as presented by Presi- 
dent Truman in mid-December, really is. And once this is 
grasped, we believe that the alternatives will be plainer, and 
far more workable than they may seem today. 

The sixteen nations which drew up a schedule of their needs 
for the 1948-52 period in Paris placed major emphasis on capi- 
tal goods expansion. These nations, known as the CEEC, 
recognized that getting out of their present economic hole 
requires expanding their basic economic equipment. The 
experience of both American economic growth over a century 
and the Soviet Union’s achievement in the last twenty-five 
years shows that without basic capital expansion, prosperity 
and economic independence are illusory. Thus, steel capacity 
was to be expanded by 20 per cent; electric power by 66 per 
cent, petroleum refining by 150 per cent and so forth. 

But in the State Department’s document, accompanying the 
Administration’s ERP, a good many buckets of cold water are 
tossed on the CEEC for having “laid out too ambitious plans 
for housing, industrial equipment, and expansion, the develop- 
ment of utilities, and general reconstruction.” 

Whereas, the CEEC requests 32 per cent of the total for 
capital goods and steel-making equipment, the ERP, now 
before Congress, cut this down to 14 per cent. 

- Only one-third of the crude steel requested by the western 
European countries, and none of the scrap steel is granted; 
less than half of the steel mill equipment and farm machinery. 

On the other hand, it is an interesting fact that President 
Truman’s ERP insists upon sending three times more of fin- 
ished steel than was requested. In this contrast we begin to see 
some of the real aims and effects of the Marshall Plan—the 
truncation of western Europe’s fabrication of steel products 
and the opening of a market for American finished steel. 

As I. F. Stone puts it in The Nation for December 27: “In 
steel, shipbuilding, factory construction, housing and power, 
the United States has lowered Europe’s sights in deference to 
its own basic industries, which fear European competition.” 

The story is quite the same as far as foodstuffs are concerned, 
even though the ratio of light goods and food has gone up as 
a result of “de-accentuating” capital goods formation. 

The CEEC request of 40,000,000 metric tons of bread grains 
is reduced to 23,000,000 over the four-year period; the 12,000,- 
ooo tons of fats and oils requested has been reduced to 2,- 
000,000. Of the $1,200,000,000 worth of farm machinery re- 
quested, only half that amount will be made available. 
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In fact, the State Department’s document bluntly declares 
that the CEEC’s aim of regaining the 1938 living standards 
for western Europe “is so rapid an improvement” that “it can- 
not be achieved.” 

By contrast, it is interesting to note that the Soviet Union, 
despite its devastation, reckons not only to restore but to ap- 
preciably increase pre-war standards by 1950, and Czecho- 


_ slovakia’s two-year plan envisages reaching pre-war standards 


by the end of 1948. 

If all this is true of the Administration’s plan, what con- 
fidence can anyone place in the ERP after Congress gets 
through whittling it down? 


VEN WITHIN THE MEAGER LIMITS OF SUCH A PLAN, PRIORITY 
Jhas definitely been given to western Germany. Secretary 


of the Army Kenneth C. Royall, bluntly told a House Appro- 


priations Committee on December 9: “We are not trying 
merely to make western Germany supporting; we are called 
upon to make its potential industrial production the corner- 
stone of the European recovery program.” 

The CEEC allocated about 15 per cent of the total aid re- 
quested to western Germany, putting her third after Britain 
and France. But Secretary Harriman’s committee, whose re- 
port went into the formulation of the ERP, was not satisfied 
and said “the amount of aid allotted to Germany may have 
to be higher than was set at Paris.” 

AMG plans now propose about $4,400,000,000 for western 
Germany, which is 27 per cent of the President’s total pro- 
gram for sixteen nations. One example of how allocations will 
work out is exceptionally interesting, and is cited by Perlo and 
Ramsey in The New Republic for January 12: The CEEC had 
requested 103,000 freight cars from the United States, of which 
90,000 were to go to countries other than western Germany; 
after all, most of their cars were stolen by the Nazis. 

But the AMG, applying the Marshall Plan already, is pro- 
posing that all countries which have taken freight cars back 
from Germany shall return them. And the CEEC’s request 
has been scaled down to 26,000 cars, all of which are for 
western Germany! Thus, in effect, western Europe would be 
giving reparations to Germany. 

It must be remembered, in considering this priority for 
western Germany, that originally the Ruhr-Rhineland basis 
was supposed to come under a four-power special administra- 
tion. In other words, the revival of western Germany under 
the plan cheats the Soviet Union and the eastern European 
countries of property to which they were entitled—and this 
very property is to be organized and mobilized against them, 
on the grounds that only by restoring Germany’s former “eco- 
nomic leadership” can Europe as a whole be revived! 

Moreover, under the latest reshuffling of Anglo-American 
controls, American Big Business is given a freer hand to buy 
into ownership and to manage effectively the western Ger- 
man industry. As I. F. Stone laments in The Nation article 
already cited: “There will be a strong move to give primary 
emphasis to the rebuilding of Germany, and to enlarging the 
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scope and volume of the guarantees to private investors, seek- 
ing bargains on the distress counters of Europe.” 


ET US EXAMINE NOW WHETHER STRINGS ARE, OR ARE NOT AT- 
|, tached to the Marshall Plan. The bi-partisan decision, just 
before Congress opened, putting the entire project on a year to 
year basis, represents of course a very major string. It almost 
entirely destroys all true planning aspects of the ERP. Ob- 
viously no nations can really plan if they must try to expand 
production on a year to year basis, subject to doubts about the 
next twelve months. 

Moreover, they all have the warning of former assistant 
under-secretary of state, William L. Clayton, expressed on 
December 18 at a luncheon of the Committee for the Marshall 
Plan Aid to Europe: “We will hold in our hands at all times 
the powerful sanction of discontinuance of aid if, contrary to 
our expectations, any country fails to live up to its agreement.” 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, December 19, 1947). 

Add to this the equally political declaration of Secretary 
Averell Harriman on Novembr 12, in reply to a question 
about what would happen if any country receiving aid “went 
Communist.” Harriman answered: “We would lose interest in 
it—in that particular country—and deal with it as we are now 
dealing with countries in that situation.” 

The Administration’s bill, and the conditions stated in it, 
make the nature of the political and economic strings even 
more explicit. The idea which most Americans got from Sec- 
retary Marshall’s generalities last June of the United States 
merely helping other nations if they got together and helped 
themselves, has disappeared. Instead of a multilateral pro- 
gram, there will be bi-lateral pacts between the United States 
and each of the participating countries. An American ad- 
ministrator must approve each project separately, and Ameri- 
can deputy administrators are to be attached to each Ameri- 
can embassy. All are responsible to the State Department, 
and each of them will have a "veto power” over all the 
phases of other countries’ programs. 

Secondly, the amount of aid covered by outright grants 
rather than loans is supposed to be covered by the setting aside 
of an equivalent value of foreign currency. This means 
building up exchange in other countries on terms acceptable to 
the American administrator. As Perlo and Ramsey point 
out in the New Republic article cited: “The huge blocks of 
local currencies coming under American control will give 
Washington decisive influence in the internal economies of the 
participating countries.” 

Then there are a series of conditions involving pledges to 
stabilize currency, reduce tariff barriers, etc., which clearly 
open the internal affairs and the internal markets of other na- 
tions to American penetration. 

And then there is the condition that each participating 
country must furnish “promptly upon request of the United 
States any relevant information which would be of assistance 
to the United States in determining the nature and scope of 
future operations under this Act.” This is both breath-taking 
and transparent. 

Fourthly, there is a condition calling for purchase of cer- 
tain strategic raw materials by the United States, especially 
from the colonial areas of the participating countries. This 
obviously opens up the prospect of getting into the important 
mineral reserves of other nations, expanding or contracting 
them at the will of the American administrator. It is not hard 
to imagine circumstances in which such stock-piling by the 
United States could be made without regard to the welfare or 
aims of the countries involved. 


N ADDITION TO ALL THE INDIRECT WAYS IN WHICH AMERICAN 
business benefits by the Plan and penetrates and dominates 
the economies of the participating nations, there are three 
specific provisions which directly advance business interests. 
The first is the interesting allocation of $1,500,000,000 for oil 
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refining equipment—three times the amount which the CEEC 
asked for. As the State Department document explains, these 
“allowances (are) needed by United States companies within 
the participating countries.” : 

In other words, refining of crude petroleum, which comes 
from the oil-fields controlled in the Middle East and Vene- 


-zuela by American companies, will now in western Europe 


be expanded in the interests of these same corporations. 

Second is the provision that private investors would be 
urged to come into western Europe and their projects would 
be guaranteed for fourteen years up to $850,000,000. 

Third is the provision that private American corporations 
will be able to withdraw profits in dollars—that is, converti- 
bility from local currencies to dollars will be guaranteed as 
a condition of the ERP. 

Both these latter clauses not only stimulate American priv- 
ate investment abroad, but they make it extremely difficult 
for other countries to compel foreign, i.c., American corpor- 
ations, to abide by local laws, or to submit to nationalization 
programs. 


T WOULD BE POSSIBLE TO GO INTO COROLLARY EFFECTS OF THE 

Marshall Plan. For example, Latin America is expected to 
contribute substantial quantities of the foodstuffs, and indi- 
rectly take several billion dollars worth of the total American 
expenditure. Many voices have been heard in the hemi- 
sphere complaining that such a high rate of shipments of food 
and raw materials from Latin America without any real pros- 
pect of getting American industrial equipment in return will 
only continue the industrial backwardness of the hemisphere 
and perpetuate the wartime inflationary conditions. 

One could also inquire, what will be happening in the 
French, Dutch and British African colonies while this pro- 
gram of western European “reconstruction” goes forward? 

Will the French Army, which was expanded by 100,000 
men in 1947 to a level of 700,000 and which takes one-third 
the French budget, continue to suppress Indo-China’s inde- 
pendence? And will the ERP also be a subsidy for the Nether- 
lands’ war against Indonesia? 

But enough has been shown about the unworkable, reac- 
tionary character, and the inherently contradictory aspects of 
the ERP to raise very serious doubts about it, we believe. 

The logical question, then, is—what would the alternative 
be? The alternative clearly involves a fundamental re-shaping 
of American foreign policy. And the cornerstone of that would 
have to be a return to the wartime understanding between our 
own country and the Soviet Union. 

This could have many different aspects. A settlement of the 
German question, for example, could provide for a revival 
of German production, but a revival benefitting all the former 
allies, and especially those countries which suffered most. 

The ending of the American economic boycott against east- 
ern Europe would have a very beneficial effect—upon the re- 
covery of western Europe itself, not to mention speeding the 
reconstruction of eastern Europe. 

At present, the ERP envisages that western Europe, in- 
cluding western Germany, will have expanded its trade with 
eastern Europe at the end of 1952, and it is assumed that 
eastern Europe will obligingly modify its own trade policies 
and send foodstuffs and timber to the west, or open itself 
to the “leadership” of a resurrected western European capi- 
talism. } 

Actually, such assumptions are merely question-marks, and 
it is very doubtful whether eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union will oblige under the conditions imposed. 

But there would be real benefits for all parts of Europe 
if the present American boycott were lifted on countries like 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. For example, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe—which is altogether by- 
passed in the ERP—has made studies showing that western 

(Continued on page 24) 







































B* REVALUING its currency and 
drastically cutting prices, the Soviet 
Union, first among the great powers that 
participated in the Second World War, 
has wiped out the inflationary aftermath 
of the war and has placed its money 
and price structure on a sound and stable 
footing—such in essence, is the signifi- 
cance of the financial reform carried out 
by the USSR in December 1947. The 
importance attached to this step was 
clear even from the fashion in which the 
measure was announced; the decree of 
December 14, 1947 on currency reform 
and on the abolition of rationing was is- 
sued jointly by the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. It also con- 
tained a detailed explanation of the sig- 
nificance of what was to take place. 

Let us first look at the problem why 
such a reform was necessary at all. The 
growth of Soviet industrial production 
prior to the fascist invasion of 1941 is, 
one can assume, well known to the read- 
ers of this journal. It might therefore be 
sufficient only to restate that in 1940 in- 
dustrial production in the USSR was just 
short of being twelve times greater than 
in 1913. During the war all the pro- 
duction was reorientated towards war 
needs and in the first three years of the 
war, the USSR produced on the average 
30,000 tanks, 40,000 airplanes and 120,- 
ooo pieces of artillery per year. The fas- 
cist invasion not only brought death and 
suffering to millions of people, but also 
inflicted enormous damages on Soviet in- 
dustry and agriculture. But in spite of 
all these losses, the monthly average of 
industrial production for 1940 was 
reached again in October 1947. Thus the 
USSR is not only rapidly rebuilding but 
is also proceeding with its vast building 
program, interrupted by the war of 1941- 
1945. In the light of all this, what, then, 
happened to the currency and _ price 
structure? 

In the course of the war, goods in 
the USSR were strictly rationed. After 
the termination of the war, it was the 
declared intention of the Soviet govern- 
ment to end rationing before the end of 
1946. But in the summer of 1946 the 
USSR experienced one of the worst 
droughts in history, which of course 
had the most serious effect on the harvest 
yield. Continuation of rationing of food 
products through the winter of 1946-47 
and right up to the time the new 1947 
crop could reach the public became es- 
sential. In 1947, there were 20,000,000 
more acres of land under cultivation than 
in the previous year and the harvest yield 
was 58 per cent higher than in 1946, 
comparing favorably with the best pre- 
war harvests. Now rationing of food 
products could be safely terminated. At 
the same time the output of manufactured 
products for direct consumption had also 
increased. 





The Currency Reform}; 


However, production is only one side 
of the total picture. A most essential side 
it is true, but still not the entire story. 
Most articles of consumption are pur- 
chased by the population of the USSR 
with money. Of this one article, namely 
money or the ruble, there was no shortage. 
In fact, there was too much money, and 
that fact was at the root of the trouble 
that had to be corrected through a finan- 
cial reform. 

While the Germans and their allies 
occupied large parts of Soviet territory 
(it should not be forgotten that at one 
time the enemy overran a territory in- 
habited before the war by 88,000,000 
people) they printed Soviet currency 
in profusion. The Soviet government 
tried to finance the war on a pay-as-you- 
go basis; that is, to cover the costs of mili- 
tary operations in so far as possible from 
current receipts. But the immediate pres- 
sure to pay for war needs was very great 
and the emergency issues of ruble notes 
must also have been great, particularly 
in the most difficult years of the war 
when territories that before the war con- 
tained 33 per cent of the industrial po- 
tential of the country were temporarily 
seized by the enemy, and when expenses 
were soaring high in the face of revenues 
that were both insufficient and probably 
extremely hard to raise. The printing 
of rubles by the enemy, together with 
emergency currency issued by the Soviet 
government itself, created an over-ex- 
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panded currency, which, in terms of 
goods and services, suffered a devalua- 
tion, reflected in turn in a steep price rise 
of unrationed goods. 

The rationed essentials of life, of 
course, did not rise in price; for them 
prices were fixed and they were available 
only on the basis of ration cards. But out- 
side the stores selling rationed goods, 
there existed a so-called free market with 
a much higher level of prices. Simply 
to remove rationing under such condi- 
tions, might have produced most detri- 
mental results. Prices of essentials might 
have risen and those in possession of the 
over-expanded currency—which was far 
from equally distributed among the pop- 
ulation—could have bought up at once 
great quantities of goods, creating in ad- 
dition to a possible general price rise, a 
shortage of articles of consumption. In 
other words, the kind of situation that 


The food department of the general store in 
Vykhino Village, Moscow Region. Rationing 
of all foodstuffs was dropped in December. 
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the broadcasters of the U.S. State De- 
partment’s Voice of America radio pro- 
gram saw in their dreams at one point 
in December might actually have taken 
lace. 

Clearly, something had to be done on 
the money end before rationing of con- 
sumers’ goods was abolished. The thing 
to do was to scale down the money infla- 
tion resulting from the war; a currency 
reform was therefore clearly on the order 
of the day. 

The very fact that there was financial 
reform, or a substitution of one kind of 
money for another, does not contain any- 
thing new; financial history furnishes us 
with many such examples. What is new, 
is how it was accomplished this time in 
the Soviet Union. Before we turn to 
that, let us just mention briefly some of 
the previous examples of financial reform. 
Empress Catherine the Second of Russia 
issued in 1769 a paper ruble currency, 
known as the assignats. As a result of 
several costly wars waged by the Empire, 
this currency depreciated in the course 
of time. In 1843, the assignat rubles were 
redeemed in silver and a credit note 
ruble (first issued in 1841) at the rate 


‘of 3.51 assignats for one full value ruble. 


The Crimean War (1853-1856) debased 
the new credit note ruble and the infla- 


The dry-goods department of the Vykhino 
Village general store. Customers examine 
wares, all of which are now unrationed. 


tionary cycle was repeated. Only in 1897, 
when Russia adopted gold as its monetary 
standard, was the currency again stabil- 
ized with one gold ruble commanding 
one and a half paper rubles. As a result 
of the first World War, the Civil War 
and foreign intervention, the Russian 
ruble became altogether worthless. After 
struggling with the currency problem for 
several years, the Soviet Government, in 
1924, introduced an entirely new cur- 
rency unit, the chervonets, consisting of 
ten rubles. One could cite many more 
instances of substitution of one currency 
for another from the history of most 
countries, including the United States. 
In the American Revolutionary War, 
there was issued a paper currency known 
as the continental which later depreci- 
ated in value. From this experience, 
there has been preserved the expression 
“not worth a continental.” In all these 
cases, money lost part of its value in 
terms of goods and services, and had to 
be replaced by a new currency. 

This replacement always took place 
on what was by many regarded as a fair 
basis; a fixed percentage, large or small, 
depending on the case, was lost irrevoc- 
ably to rich and poor alike. At first 
glance, such fairness might seem harsh, 
but still just. Here it is well to remem- 
ber that all advocates of poll taxes and 
sales. taxes also always write and talk 
about exactly that kind of fairness. They 
assert that it is entirely fair both to the 






























































rich and to the poor to deduct the same 
fixed percentage as the sales tax from 
the cost of their purchases of essentials. 
In effect, that is regressive taxation, hit- 
ting those who have the least the hard- 
est, or the exact opposite of equitable, 
progressive taxation in accordance with 
ability to pay. An equal fixed sacrifice 
is really equal only if the means at the 
disposal of all are equal. If that is not 
the case, then such would-be fairness is 
in reality most unfair. 

In eliminating the wartime inflated 
ruble the USSR was imposing a sacrifice. 
The decree bluntly said so, adding that 
this was going to be the last sacrifice that 
would be asked from the population in 
connection with the war. The question 
was, how to distribute the sacrifice. The 
USSR distributed it not on any would-be 
fair basis, as has been the case before 
in such measures, but on a frankly dis- 
criminatory basis favoring those having 
the least rubles. Let us now see how this 
discrimination worked. 

If a citizen had up to 3,000 rubles in 
the bank, he or she would not lose any- 
thing: one old ruble exchanged for one 
new one. If the bank account went up 
to 10,000 rubles, then all sums above the 
initial 3,000 were exchanged at the rate 
of three old rubles for two new ones, 
or one-third of the money from 3,000 to 
10,000 rubles was lost. All money on de- 
posit in a bank over 10,000 rubles was ex- 
changed at the rate of two to one, or 
in other words the loss here amounted to 
one half. The vast majority of accounts 
in the savings institutions of the USSR 
(before the war, there were 41,000 sav- 
ings banks throughout the Soviet Union) 
are accounts of small depositors. The 
currency reform of 1947 discriminated in 
their favor, and against the owners of 
large accounts who were made to take a 
loss, while the small depositors came out 
with the same amount of rubles. 

Payments on current accounts of co- 
operative organizations, including collec- 
tive farms were revalued at the rate of 
five old rubles for four new ones. Here 
was discrimination in favor of organiza- 
tions. Some rich member of a collective 
farm might have easily lost more of 
his or her bank account, but the organi- 
zation payments sustained only a cut of 
20 per cent. Funds of juridical persons, 
including cultural societies and organiza- 
tions and some types of religious bodies, 
did not suffer any loss at all. They were 
exchanged ruble for ruble. 

In the second World War, the govern- 
ment debt of the USSR incre2sed; bonds 
were sold to the population and institu- 
tions. The decree of December 14, 1947 
specifically exempts a few bond issues, 
but as to the majority of government 
bonds, the rate of exchange was three old 
rubles for one new one. This means that 
the government debt of the USSR has 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 


Or THE BACK page of the New 
Republic in a recent issue, I find 
a terrifying ad, headlined “Inflation (and 
a Tragic Depression) Is Coming!” 

The ad sells a book by Ralph Borsodi, 
who is reported to have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on research, which 
has led him to the “unmistakable con- 
clusion” that the USA is “on the brink 
of an engulfing inflation.” 

What struck our eye in this ad is a 
boxed list of seven questions which Mr. 
Borsodi promises to answer satisfactor- 
ily. “In common sense, everyday lan- 
guage,” the ad states, “Ralph Borsodi 
shows you how to protect your family 
and your possessions without depriving 
yourself of luxuries, by following a few 
simple rules of logic.” Here are the 
questions: 1. What to do about your sav- 
ings and bank deposits? 2. How to guard 
against your stocks and bonds becoming 
worthless? 3. What to do about your life 
insurance policies? 4. How to protect 
yourself against foreclosures on your 
home or farm? 5. What families depen- 
dent on salaries should do now? 6. What 
farm families should do? 7. What 
families dependent on social security in 
the event of unemployment should do? 
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. There is little doubt that Mr. Borsodi’s 
book would be as useful in the Soviet 
Union as a Manual of Arms in a nun- 
nery. Not only do those questions fail to 
bother anybody here, but they simply 
do not exist in the minds of people. A 
crucial historic moment like the recent 
financial and currency reform showed 
that very plainly. 

Some people here call December 16, 
1947 a new Victory Day—Victory over 
Inflation. Prices have come down on the 
average 2.5 times for food and better than 
three times for durable consumer goods. 
Last night my wife and I figured out 
that the food for which she had paid 139 
rubles would have cost us 334 rubles 
as late as December 15. A cake of laun- 
dry soap today costs one-seventh of 
what it did last week. Galoshes cost 
less than a fifth of what they did.* And 
so all along the line, all over the coun- 
try (with very slight variations according 
to zones). Characteristically, kopeks have 
reappeared on the bill of fare of restaur- 
ants. You can have a dish for 2.85 rubles, 
for instance, or for 1.75 rubles. Before 
the change in prices most things were 
priced in round figures because the 
kopeks were too small to be bothered 
with. 

This is a tangible, indisputable victory 
over inflation. It is the more striking 
because of the fact that it comes against 
the background of steadily rising prices 
in most countries of the world. However, 
prices have come down before in other 
countries. Currency has gone through 
devaluation. But who paid for it? The 
common people, with their wages, sav- 
ings, life insurance, etc. 

And this brings us to the First Borsodi 
Question. 

The Soviet citizen is not bothered by 
it because his savings have been protected. 





* Wines, liquors, perfume; automobiles, radios, 
etc., have not come down. The former are luxuries. 
The latter were comparatively cheap, anyway. 











SERGE] KOURNAKOFF, our military analyst 
during the war, now lives, in the Soviet Union 
and has sent us this on-the-spot story of the 
recent economic developments as he saw them. 





The great majority of people had savings 
of not more than 3,000 rubles in savings 
banks. They get an equal amount of 
new rubles (with better than double 
purchasing power, so that in actual fact 
they are gaining). Those who had more 
than 3,000 and not more than 10,000 
get parity for the first 3,000 and a three- 
to-two exchange rate for the balance. 
Thus a man with 10,000 rubles in the 
bank now has 7,666.67 rubles (which can 
buy more than 15,000 rubles worth in old 
money). 

The bigger depositors never get as 

little as 50 per cent of their deposit in 
new money. A man with one million in 
the savings bank (a hypothetical case) 
would still have 502,666.67 rubles. The 
reduction in prices keep even such a 
man better than on an even keel. The ex- 
perience of the recent financial reform 
will once more confirm the confidence 
of the citizens in their banks and savings 
institutions. 
. The holders of loan certificates will 
get their savings at a rate of three-to-one, 
in certificates of a new interest-bearing 
loan at 2 per cent. Neither is this unfair 
because a large majority of the certificates 
were bought in time of war with greatly 
depreciated money. Furthermore, the 
trend of Soviet economy is such that 
barring a world catastrophe it is quite 
certain that by the time these loans ma- 
ture, the ruble will have gone up again 
considerably and 1,000 rubles will buy 
much more than 3,000 did before the re- 
form. So the people who loaned money 
to the state will hardly be the losers. 

So the answer to the question “What 
to do about your savings and bank de- 

(Continued on page 30) 


In the shoe department of a Moscow department store. The prices of durable 
goods have dropped more than one-third since the end of rationing in December. 
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EWSPAPER readers in Britain must 
have been more bewildered than 
ever during the last few weeks. On the 
eve of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
they were subjected to a continuous 
tirade of anti-Soviet propaganda, all de- 
signed to convince them that the chance 
of any agreement between East and West 
was impossible. As the conference stag- 
gered from crisis to crisis, the propa- 
ganda reached a crescendo. 

While all this was going on, Harold 
Wilson, 31-year-old President of the 
Board of Trade (the Ministry in Britain 
responsible for trade negotiations) was 
carrying out amicable discussions with 
his opposite number in Moscow. 

Foreign Office spokesmen seemed 
much more happy over disagreements 
in London than the prospects of agree- 
ment in Moscow and dark hints were 
dropped that Wilson would never bring 
it off. But Wilson did bring it off and 
the newspapers almost without exception 
came out with blazing headlines telling 
Britain that grain for our livestock 
would be assured from Russia’s collective 
farms. 

Food is bigger news than atom bombs 
in a Britain where rations are well below 
even wartime standards and the press 
explained at considerable length that the 
deal would mean more bacon, eggs, but- 
ter and meat from British agriculture. 
Strangely enough, the question of the 
few million pounds deduction in the 
interests payable by the USSR on a war- 
time loan, which last summer was her- 
alded as an insuperable obstacle to agree- 
ment, ceased to have any importance at 
all, for no one dared to suggest that we 
should forego our bacon and eggs rather 


than give Russia the same interest rates 


as France. 

Then a few newspapers began to wake 
up to the fact that not only Russia but 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Ro- 
mania were also ready to send us more 
foodstuffs, provided we were able to 
guarantee delivery of manufactured 
goods in return. People began to appre- 
ciate what some of us have been saying 
since 1945, that’ Britain’s recovery de- 
pends on her ability to plan her industry 
so as to insure delivery of the machines 


BACON and EGGS for the 


and other supplies required by those 
countries able to give us the food and 
raw materials we need, and that if this 
is done we can still have friendly trade 
relations with America without being 
at the mercy either of the price levels 
fixed by free American competition or 
of the still unformulated conditions at- 
tached to the Marshall Plan. 

Giles, the leading British cartoonist, 
summed up the situation in a drawing 
showing a farmer unloading bags of 
grain marked with a hammer and sickle, 
and telling his men to watch the cattle 
for any sign of Communist tendencies. 

Hardly had the rejoicing died down, 
however, than the propaganda engines 
went into reverse with the shrieking 
declaration that the Russians alone were 
responsible for the breakdown of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. To the 
man in the street it was more puzzling 
than ever, for he was ceaselessly told in 
the press, on the news reels and over the 
radio that Mr. Molotov’s main crime 
was that he had demanded the honoring 
of the Yalta Agreement insuring for 
Poland and Russia some reparations 
from Germany for the unbelievable dev- 
astation inflicted on their countries. 
Maybe some of them remembered the 
conference at the Hague in 1930 when 
Mr. Philip Snowden, representing a 
British Labor Government, fought for 
Britain’s rights to receive reparations. 
Everybody applauded the fact that he 
said “NO” and when he returned he 
was given the freedom of the City of 
London. 

Mr. Bevin reported to the House of 
Commons, but the debate on the Ger- 
man question was postponed until after 
the House resumes on January 20. For 
a few more days the anti-Soviet propa- 
gandists had their head. Again they 
hinted that the trade pact with Russia 
would break down after all. Then came 
the news that it had all been signed and 
sealed in Moscow. More than that, the 
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public learned that because of Britain’s 
shortage of ships the Russians were put- 
ting vessels at our disposal so that the 
first consignments would reach our ports 
early in the New Year. 

I think in the long run that grain from 
Russia and the promise of a more far- 
reaching trade agreement in the summer 
of this year will prove much more impor- 
tant than the hard words said across 
the conference chamber at Lancaster 
House. The world has not yet realized 
the miracle of Russia’s post-war recovery. 
When I visited five of the Soviet Repub- 
lics in 1946 I saw something of the 
tremendous enthusiasm with which she 
was rebuilding her industry and agri- 
culture. I said then that by 1950 Russia 
would not only have recovered from the 
devastation of war, but would be in a 
position to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the trade of the world. The 
speed of her recovery has surpassed that 
expectation. To have been able to abolish 
rationing of consumer goods as well as 
foodstuffs in less than three years is a 
stupendous achievement. The period 
during which the dollar countries can 
dominate the world because they alone 
possess the commodities vital to recon- 
struction is passing. 

We are again entering a stage when 
the main problems of statesmanship will 
not be to succor the victims of scarcity 
but to use the abundance which nature 
and science is able to give. 

During the years between the wars 
British industry was maintained to a 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The People’s Republic 
Of Bulgaria 


Second article of a series on 


the Elections in Eastern Europe 


by Our Research Department 


F all the new Eastern European 


democracies whose postwar elections 
the State Department has criticized, 
Bulgaria has least deserved such censure. 
Perhaps her elections have not been 
perfect. But few, including our own, 
ever are. It would hardly be reasonable 
to expect Bulgaria, that had never 
known Anglo-Saxon democracy, sud- 
denly after four years of war to hold 
an unimpeachable vote. But most un- 
prejudiced observers now agree that the 
ballottings were essentially fair and free 
and that the results closely approximate 
the will of the Bulgarian people. 

The first 1946 vote was a plebiscite on 
September 8 to determine whether Bul- 
garia should retain her boy-Tsar Simeon 
II or become a republic. All parties op- 
posed the monarchy which consequently 
received only 4 per cent of the votes. 
This was no surprise, even to pro- 
Royalist observers, who admitted that the 
Bulgarian people had long disliked the 
alien Saxe-Coburg dynasty, which had 
led them into three disastrous wars 
within thirty years. The second vote, on 
October 27, was for members of the 
Sobranje, or Grand National Assembly. 
Here, the five parties allied in the Father- 
land Front polled 70 per cent of the 
votes, the four Opposition parties 30 per 
cent. A 30 per cent Opposition hardly 
suggests terror or fraudulent counting. 
Indeed, it is a higher opposition vote 
than was cast in a quarter of our own 
states in the last election. 

Bulgaria’s ties with the Soviet Union 
have both an ethnological and political 
basis. The Bulgarians, strong supporters 
of Slavic amity, have long admired “big 
brother” Russia, whose aid largely freed 
them from Turkish rule in 1876. Fur- 
thermore, the Communist philosophy 
has appealed strongly to many Bul- 
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garians ever since World War I. In the 
last free prewar election in 1931, with 
only 23 per cent of the population voting 
and no woman suffrage, the Commu- 
nists won 32 out of 195 Opposition seats. 
They also secured a majority on the 


Sofia municipal council. In 1934, a. 


military-fascist coup took power, sus- 
pended the constitution and dissolved 
the Sobranje. 

In the face of growing discontent, 
however, the Government in 1939 called 
new elections for an advisory parliament; 
but it took pains that the strength of the 
Opposition would be diminished. Con- 
sequently, in this ballotting on Decem- 
ber, 1939 and January, 1940 the Opposi- 
tion dropped to 20; but of these 11 were 
Communists. Thus, in spite of the dicta- 
torship, the Communists’ percentage of 
the opposition seats had jumped from 
16 per cent to 55 per cent in nine years. 
This rise in prewar Communist influence 
suggests that the present Communist 
strength is a normal, indigenous growth, 
not a sudden Russian-manipulated de- 
velopment. 

From 1940 on, Bulgaria came more 
and more under the sway of the Nazis, 


and on March 1, 1941, she joined the 
Axis. But when Hitler invaded the So 
viet Union in June, Bulgaria refused to 
go along. Tsar Boris (himself of Ger- 
man origin, and his wife an Italian 
princess) feared the people, for he well 
knew their strong Slavic sentiments. In 
November, however, he adhered to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact. In December he 
declared war on the United States and 
Great Britain. Meanwhile the Nazis oc- 
cupied the country. 

Nevertheless, by 1944 “An effective 
underground movement against the 
Germans, their associates, and their war 
was carried on by the substantial and 
well-organized Fatherland Front organ- 
ization, of which the quite numerous 
Communists were only a fraction... 
Zveno became active ... as the prin- 
cipal constituent in the Fatherland 
Front. Its sympathy to Russia was widely 
shared.” (New International Yearbook, 
1944). In the summer, after three years 
restraint the Russians finally accused the 
Bulgarian Government of aiding the 
Germans. When it ignored a Soviet ulti- 
matum the Red Army entered the coun- 
try. In a few days the Government col- 
lapsed, and the new regime, a Father- 
land Front coalition, agreed immediately 
to fight the common enemy. 

The Yalta Agreement among the Big 
Three provided for free and unfettered 
democratic elections in the former Ger- 
man satellite countries. 

Hence, on October 27, 1946, Bulgaria, 
under a new postwar electoral law, held 
the first free, fully-participated-in elec- 
tions in her history, in which women and 
youths of 18 could vote for a responsible 
Parliament. The elections were held on 
a Sunday so as many as possible could 
get to the polls. As a result 60 per cent 
of the total population voted, the highest 
percentage of any country in the world, 
save Australia. 

This was the final tally: 





Communists 

Obov Agrarians 
Popov Socialists 
Zveno Republicans 
Radicals 


Total Government 


Petkov Agrarians ; 
Lulchev Socialists ‘ 
Democrats and Christians 


Total Opposition 
Invalid 


Grand Total — 


Percent of 
Votes cast _ total 
2,265,105 53 
560,413 13 
78,268 
71,228 
8,742 


Seats won 





2,983,756 


1,208,882 
22,928 





1,231,810 
28,771 





4,244,337 
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Bulgarian Prime Minister Georgi Dimitrov (right), and a women's rally in Rousse, Bulgaria, in August, 1946. 


Courtesy of the Bulgarian Legation. 











HAT THE Soviet Union is a totali- 

tarian police state is now assumed 
without question by the moulders of 
American public opinion, which if true 
could provide a partial justification for 
Washington’s present foreign policy. 
This assumption, however, is fundamen- 
tally challenged by Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
in his series of articles in this publication, 
and by Dr. Edward Hallett Carr, Wilson 
Professor of International Politics at 
University College of Wales, in his book 
The Soviet Impact on the Western 
World. 1 think at this time it would be 
of interest to the readers of this maga- 
zine to examine some of the recent trends 
in the USSR in the direction of greater 
democracy. 

During and since the war there have 
been changes in Soviet law, and, what is 
more important, changes in practice 
away from some of the repressive fea- 
tures which the anti-Soviet propagandists 
have emphasized, while there has been 
no single change in the opposite direc- 
tion—toward greater stringency in gov- 
ernment and its procedures. 

In the first place, those progressive 
changes which occurred during the war 
have remained part of the postwar pic- 
ture, while the repressive tendencies 
necessitated by wartime exigencies have 
been reversed. 1941-1943 saw an im- 
provement in the status of organized 
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Russia Also Changes 


by | 
WILLIAM M. MANDEL 


religion to one close to that in this coun- 
try but for the prohibition of parochial 
schools, the transfer of funds abroad, 
and the transfer of personnel across the 
frontier at the discretion of a hierarchy 
consisting of persons who are ‘not Soviet 
citizens. Entirely aside from the fact 
that these practices may have the sym- 
pathy of a great number of non-Catholic 
Americans, two facts of greater per- 
tinence stand out. One is that these 
prohibitions are not directed at religion 
in particular or Roman Catholicism 
alone, but obtain for all Soviet citizens. 
Second is the fact that Catholicism, like 
all other religions, functions with in- 
creased, and, by all reports, complete 
freedom within the USSR. Monsignor 
Reinis, Catholic Archbishop of Vilna, 
reports that two archbishoprics continue 
to function in Lithuania, as before the 
war, and that no changes in church or- 
ganization have taken place. All ‘711 
churches are functioning, served by 1,332 
priests. Education’ for -the priesthood 


proceeds without charge. The Assump- 


tion service this year at the shrine of the 


Virgin at Aglona, Latvia which has been 
believed since the seventeenth century 
to have healing power, was attended by 
120,000 persons—in a country with 
2,000,000 population. There are 8% 
Catholic monasteries and convents in the 
USSR, including Jesuit, Franciscan, 
Salesian, Marian, Redemptorist, Bernar- 
dine and Capuchin. The wearing of the 
apparel of these orders is legal, and prac- 
ticed. Those which engage in self-sup 
porting productive endeavor are treated 
identically with all other industrial co- 
operatives under Soviet law. The one 
American Roman Catholic priest in 
Moscow, Father George Antonio La 
berge, of Rhode Island, stated in an As- 
sociated Press interview, March 17, 
1947: : 

“It will be evident that the problem 
facing the Soviet authorities in relation 
to their Roman Catholic nationals is not 
a simple one nor an easy one. Yet in 


Spite of the complexity, I owe it to the 


truth to state that, as far as I am con 
cerned, the Soviet authorities have dont 
remarkably well. They have always 
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The "Town Meeting" has been reintroduced 
in the village. This one (opposite page) is 
in the small village of Sviba, in the Estonian 
Soviet Republic. Right, reading down: Rais- 
ing 2 new church bell, which was cast in a 
plant in Astrakhan ° Kalmyk collective farm- 
ors listen as their grand-daughter reads the 
election rules to them. Bottom, left: Mass 
for the dead outside of the Kitskansk Mon- 
astery. Right: An election meeting in a 
Moscow factory. 

shown me from the start every courtesy. 
Specifically, I am allowed freely to go 
into houses and hospitals to minister to 
the sick. I preach freely the Catholic 
doctrine without even the slightest de- 
gree of interference. I was allowed four 
times within six months to go to Lenin- 
grad and on three occasions spent one 
week there with the avowed intention 
of holding religious services in the 
French church.” 

Protestants have the word of numer- 
ous figures such as the President of the 
highly conservative Southern Baptist 
Convention, Dr. L. D. Newton, that 
“his personal investigation in three major 
Russian cities has convinced him a mem- 
ber of his church can practice his faith 
as openly in the Soviet Union as any- 
where in the world” (Associated Press, 
Moscow, July 31, 1946). Jews are in- 
formed by this year’s issue of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Yearbook that 14 synagogues 
function in Moscow, that the authorities 
gave high priority to the rebuilding of 
those in Leningrad and Kiev, that mat-’ 
zohs are baked in accordance with the 
ritual laws, and that the synagogue in 
Rostov again has prayer books and 
Torahs, thanks to the heroism of the 
personnel of the local museum who hid 
them during the occupation. Moslems 
have recently been permitted to elect 
their own central religious leaders for 
the first time in Russian (and not only 
Soviet) history. That the position of the 
predominant Russian Orthodox Church 
now leaves nothing to be desired is so 
generally -known as not to require 
further documentation here. 

Religion is but one of the freedoms by 
which Americans judge their own and 
other countries. But we cherish most 
deeply the right of opposition—and are 
now engaged in the greatest fight to 
Preserve it since the time of the Alien 
and Sedition laws of 150 years ago. The 
USSR does not permit, or regard as 
desirable or necessary, any organized 
Opposition movement. The stated reason 
—that absence of class conflict makes 
any possible present-day organized op- 
Position conceivable only as the creature 
of foreign intervention—is well known. 
So are the charges along those lines in 

(Continued on page 25) 




















INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN NORTH KOREA 


Leading the Far East in good labor conditions, they have won shorter 
hours, better living conditions and a voice in management and government 


HEN strikes occur in South Korea, 

the American Zone, one of the 
workers’ demands is usually for a labor 
code like that of North Korea—the So- 
viet Zone. This demand annoys the 
American Military Government and 


leads to the charge that all the strikes: 


are due to the malicious activities of 
Communists. The very fact of this de- 
mand however raises the question: What 
are the labor conditions in the Soviet 
Zone? 

The industrial workers whom I met 
in the Soviet Zone of North Korea liked 
to brag that they were the first workers 
in the Far East to enjoy the benefit of a 
modern labor law, with the eight-hour 
day, collective bargaining and social in- 
surance. Their claim is not strictly ac- 
curate for the Chinese workers just over 
their border in the Liberated Areas of 
China and Manchuria have an equally 
good labor code. The North Koreans 
have none the less the right to feel proud 
of their achievements, they are in the 
vanguard of Far Eastern workers as far 
as labor conditions go. In one matter— 
social insurance—they probably surpass 
their Chinese brothers for there were 
more Japanese health resorts in Korea 
than there were in China, and today the 
department of labor has taken them over. 

The North Koreans have also a larger 
amount of publicly-owned industry than 
have the nearby Chinese. North Korea 
was primarily an industrial zone. The 
Japanese made of Korea a military base 
against China and the USSR. They con- 
structed strategic railways and highways, 
big power plants which supplied adja- 
cent Manchuria and a big war indus- 
try. Ninety per cent of all big industry 
in Korea was owned by the Japanese. 

The nationalization of North Korean 
industry was therefore a relatively simple 
matter. By a decree passed August 10, 
1946, all industry belonging to “Japa- 
nese and traitors” was nationalized. No- 
body opposed this decree for the Japa- 
nese and their supporters had either 
gone back to Japan or fled south to the 
American zone. So the Korean people 
came into possession of the banks, rail- 
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This is the third of a series of articles, the 
first reports by an American correspondent 
from North Korea. ANNA LOUISE STRONG, 
veteran correspondent, is known for her dis- 
patches from many important capitals of the 
world. Her books include "I Saw the New 
Poland," “People of the USSR," and "Wild 
River.” Miss Strong has just returned to this 
country and will speak in New York at a 
meeting announced on page 28. 





ways, cormmunications, and go per cent 
of all big industry more simply and with 
much less turmoil than usually attends 
such nationalization. 

The workers in these publicly owned 
industries faced at once two very serious 
problems. The first problem was that the 
industry was all hitched to Japan. There 
was not a single finished process in the 
Korean industry. The plants produced 
materials and parts which were sent to 


Japan for completion. Now that Japan © 


was cut off, the industry had to be en- 


tirely remodelled and reconverted from, 


war industry serving Japan to a peace- 


The. manager, the 
shop committee 
chairman and a work- 
er stand before a re- 
paired blast. furnace. 


time industry supplying the needs of 
Korea. 

The second problem was posed by the 
fact that the Japanese destroyed every. 
thing that they could before they sur. 
rendered. The Korean workers do not 
seem to have had a very efficient under. 
ground organization; in any event they 
did not succeed ‘in preventing the de 
struction. On the railways the Japanese 
wrecked 80 per cent of all locomotives 
and left in bad shape all rolling stock, 
repair shops and even the right of way. 
Of the mines, some 64 were flooded and 
178 were otherwise made unusable. All 
blast furnaces and coke batteries in the 
iron and steel works were destroyed by 
the simple process of letting them cool, 

The largest metal works, for instance, 
is located a short distance north of Pyung- 
yang. Under the Japanese it employed 
between seven and eight thousand work- 
ers who made pig iron, steel, sheet 
steel, rolled steel and coke for the Mit 
subishi concern of Japan. At the time of 
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my visit there were 6,800 workers but a 
large proportion of them were still en- 
gaged in tasks of reconstruction. They 
told me that all the three big blast fur- 
naces and the three open-hearth furnaces 
had been spoiled since the molten metal 
in them had been allowed to cool and 
harden. The Korean workers seem to 
have made little attempt to prevent this. 
They were largely unskilled and were 
not in charge of the technical processes. 

The big chemical works in Heungnam 
was however saved by its workers. A 
group of them whom I met at a health 
resort on the seashore proudly toid me 
of their armed battle with the Japanese. 
This plant was the largest works in 
Korea, employing some 20,000 work- 
ers. Among other things, they made one 
of the constituent elements of the atom- 
bomb on which the Japanese were ex- 
perimenting. The Japanese had planned 
to blow up the entire factory with its 
own explosives. The Koreans discovered 
this and expelled the Japanese from the 
factory in an armed struggle lasting 
four hours. They then located the ex- 
plosives, which’ were set with a time 
fuse, and threw them into the sea. 

“It would have wiped out the entire 
factory and a city of 150,000 people if 
it had gone off,” they told me. 

The chemical works had had an under- 
ground trade union. As soon as the 
Japanese were expelled, the union came 
out into the open, set up guards over 
the factory and took an active part in 
electing the local government. 

All over North Korea as soon as the 
workers understood that the industries 
were now the Korean peoples’ property 
they began to work like mad to repair 
them. At the Seisein Spinning Mills the 
workers contributed nearly 9,000 hours 
of voluntary labor to repair the works. 

The Tonchen wharves were rebuilt 
200 days before the date called for in 
the plan. At the Kensiko Steel Works 


‘they introduced me proudly to two 


“labor heroes,’ Chi Sam Zon and Lee 
Sam Zon, who had remained in the shop 
for thirteen days so that the rolling mill 
would not stop. The Koreans had few 
qualified workers or technicians and 
these two men were irreplaceable until 
they had trained substitutes. 

The workers had reason for their loy- 
alty and their energetic devotion. Even 
before the industry was nationalized the 
new labor law was passed on June 24, 
1946. It provided the eight-hour day— 
seven hours in injurious work—and two 
weeks vacation with pay: one month for 
youths and for those in injurious trades. 
Under the Japanese the work-day some- 




















A new schooner (above) being launched at the Wonsan Dockyards. Hospital ~ 
(below) in Chinnampo, where the people now receive expert medical aid. 





times ran to fifteen or sixteen hours and 
there were no paid vacations. The new 
law forbade child labor, gave women 
equal pay for equal work and introduced 
a safety code. 

Many houses and summer villas for- 
merly owned by the Japanese were 
turned over to the department of labor 
and made available to the Korean work- 
ers through the social insurance. By 
summer of 1947, the social insurance pos- 
sessed 85 summer villas with 1,400 beds, 
and expected to offer during the season 
free vacations to 25,000 workers. Be- 
sides this, 13,730 workers’ families had 
been given new houses, the Japanese 
houses in the factory towns having been 
turned over through the trade unions to 
workers who made special records or 
who had special needs. 

Minister of Labor, Oh Ki-sup, with 
whom I went on a trip to some of the 
health resorts, has, like most of the lead- 
ers in North Korea, spent a large pro- 
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portion of his adult life in Japanese jails. 
He joined the underground movement 
for Korean independence at the age of 
sixteen. He has spent thirteen years and 
eight months in jail. He mentioned 
casually what seemed to me the most 
amazing feature of his imprisonment. 
While in supposed solitary confinement 
he actually organized four revolutionary 
study circles inside the jail and one 
outside. 

His account of how he did it throws 
sharp light’on the inner weakness of im- 
perialism. The night watchman and 
warders in the jail were Koreans. Since 
the Japanese conquerors delegated to 
them the least desirable jobs, Jailbird Oh 
learned to arouse the patriotism and also 
the cupidity of his jailers. He would find 
some watchman who would take a mes- 
sage to a comrade outside, either from 
patriotism or in return for money which 
the outside comrade would give. On this 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“THE IRON 
CURTAIN” 


by LESLIE ROBERTS 


F gercomnatcitios .to newspaper reports, 
Canada’s Minister for External 
Affairs (a position equivalent to that of 
the U.S. Secretary of State), Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, was leaving his offices in the 
Parliament Buildings late in the after- 
noon of the last Thursday in November 
when he came upon a pile of motion 
picture gear in a main hallway, and 


lengths of electric cable snaked into the 


House of Commons itself. 

When he called a guard to ask what 
all this movic-making equipment was 
for, the policeman replied that it was 
“the Hollywood layout—for the Spy pic- 
ture.” St. Laurent promptly ordered the 
stuff out of the building and banned 
the shooting of any scenes in the Cham- 
ber or in members’ offices. 

This was not the first episode in what 
Ottawans call “The Affair of the Iron 
Curtain,” however. Back in June, 1947, 
Conservative George Black, member for 
the Yukon, had asked Mr. St. Laurent 
in the House: 

“In view of the present tense situation 
in world conditions, does the govern- 
ment consider it advisable to allow this 
regrettable affair to be capitalized by the 
makers of sensational movies?” 


“Good Taste’ 


To this the Minister replied: 

“I certainly do not consider that it is 
within the domain of the Department of 
External Affairs to determine what pic- 
tures Hollywood may, or may not, make. 
If they come here and behave as orderly 
citizens, there is nothing I know of in 
our legislation which would give any 
department of the government the right 
to interfere with their conduct. It seems 
to be something that their own good 
taste . . . should determine.” 

As might be expected, the appeal to 
Hollywood’s good taste—a term which 
becomes fantastic understatement in the 
circumstances—fell on deaf ears. Barred 
from shooting inside the Parliament 
Buildings, Director William Wellman 
nevertheless turned up on Parliament 
Hill with three truckloads of equipment 
and is reported to have enlisted the aid 
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of a Royal Canadian Mounted policeman 
to keep the crowd moving, while oper- 
ators shot “atmospheric” footage and 
generally played hob around the Hill 
without interference. 

Wellman took this carte blanche by 
broadly interpreting another remark of 
Mr. St. Laurent’s, to the effect that if the 
makers of “The Iron Curtain” “did 
nothing that it is not improper for any 
ordinary tourist to do, there would be no 
interference.” This obviously means ‘that 
if a dozen “ordinary tourists” were to 
turn up on Parliament Hill tomorrow, 
each accompanied by three truckloads of 
motion picture equipment, they would 
be permitted to dislocate the city’s traffic, 
utilize the services of the RCMP to set 
up crowd shots and carry on until such 
time as they had taken all the pictures 
they wanted. I incline to think that if 
such a strange performance began (even 
though it involved only one “ordinary 
tourist”), the participants would be 
shooed out by the cops and, in the event 
of refusing to move on, would be duly 
pinched for obstructing traffic, commit- 
ting a nuisance and, if necessary, for re- 
sisting the police. In short, the American 
tourist in Ottawa, armed with a No. 2 
Brownie, is now entitled to claim the 
Wellman Treatment—but isn’t likely 
to get it. 


Canadians Alarmed 


What you are reading here is strictly 
a non-Communist estimate of what the 
Soviet people are bound to regard as a 
clear indication that Canada is on the 
side of the warmongers, unhappily with 
what appears to be justification. Never- 
theless, it is not so, less so today than 
it was a year ago. No public opinion poll 


has ever indicated such an attitude in 
Canadians. That Ottawa, by abstention 
from interference with Wellman, except- 
ing within the walls of Parliament itself, 
should even unwittingly contribute to 
such a conclusion is deplorable. Canada 
occupies an extremely special position in 
respect to what may be called the Russo- 
American brawl, the position of ham in 
the sandwich. There is every evidence 


‘to support the statement that Canadians 


in increasing numbers are alarmed by the 
continuing deterioration of relations be- 
tween the two great behemoths, purely 
and simply because war means the end 
of Canada, no matter who wins. 

If this sense of concern has been slow 
to cohere, it is not surprising. Canada, 
like the USA, has been overrun by the 
hounds of the witch-hunt. In Canada, as 
elsewhere, the smear has been laid on 
all men who spoke their minds for Peace. 
If you were one of those who believe that 
a way to Peace with Honor can be found, 
and that it lies through a greater and 
stronger UN, then you were at least an 
appeaser and fellow-traveller, if not an 
outright Red. 


Growing Support for U.N. 


But there is a growing agitation in 
Canada today for a return to the UN 
(Is “return” the right word?) and an 
end to bypass policies, no matter whose 
they may be. It stems from the realiza- 
tion that in a world of power politics, 
such countries as Canada tend to lose 
their political independence, if not their, 
identity, even in a cold war. People who 
sense this, people who have looked at the 
global map, are not people who believe 
that the way to peace is paved with 
— knocked off other peoples’ shoul- 

ers. 

All of which is said to background 
the reader on the changi.,;, state of mind 
of many Canadians towards the Russo- 
American impasse. 

Black’s anxious question in the House 
was not the only poser put to the Min- 
ister for External Affairs. Conservative 
Karl Homuth and Socialist Leader M. J. 
Coldwell were other interrogators—and 
Mr. Coldwell likes the Reds with approx- 
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imately the same cordiality which Brit- 
ain’s Bevin has for them. Interesting, too, 
is the recent statement of. Principal Cyril 
James of Montreal’s McGill University, 
who told a California audience that 
Canadians “are much more interested 
in preventing a war than in defense 
against an aggressor if war comes”—a 
statement which, though it has no direct 
bearing on the Iron Curtain case, is 
nevertheless in context with what has 
been written in earlier paragraphs about 
the country’s changing outlook. 

The writer has shown a synopsis of 


Twentieth Century’s “Iron Curtain” 
script, sent to him from the United 
States, to at least forty non-Communist 
Canadians, They are doctors, lawyers, 
newspaper people, educators, men in 
public life and ministers of the gospel. 
Without exception the readers have 
branded it a piece of hate-mongering 
distortion from beginning to end, a polit- 
ical obscenity, with which no Canadian 
should have had anything to do in an 
official or any other capacity. 

What happened on Parliament Hill 
has established a precedent. Under its 





terms, Soviet film-makers may also claim 
the privilege of “otdinary tourists” to 
appear in the same place with truckloads 
of equipment, perhaps to film scenes for 
a movie depicting Igor Gouzenko as a 


-traitor to his country who has made 


treason pay. 

It is intriguing to speculate on what 
the attitude of the State Department in 
Washington might be in such case, par- 
ticularly if officials of the United States 
government were given the treatment 
accorded Mr. Wellman’s Russians in 
“Tron Curtain.” 


War Propaganda from Hollywood 


Ss - OUT! This sign 
should be posted outside of all 
movie houses showing Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s projected film “The Iron Cur- 
tain,’ if and when it reaches the screen. 

People are warned against high explo- 
sives, contagious diseases, poisoned w~ter 
supplies and other threats to their health 
and safety. 

They should be equally warned against 
poisonous propaganda inciting to hatred 
and war which in this atomic age, carries 
the threat of death to millions of people, 
to civilization itself. 

Just such a threat is represented in the 
film “The Iron Curtain.” Its story is 
based on reports of the Royal Canadian 
Commission and a series of highly sen- 
sationalized articles published in Hearst’s 
Cosmopolitan under the title “I Was 
Inside Stalin’s Spy Ring.” Gouzenko, 
a traitor to his country, stole money and 
documents from the Soviet Embassy in 
Canada and sought the protection of the 
Canadian Government. As a _conse- 
quence, a number of persons were ar- 
rested and subjected to inquisitorial pro- 
cedures protested by wide circles of Ca- 
nadians. The truth of the reports on 
which the film is based was severely tested 
in open court hearings in Canada, where 
seven of the defendents were acquitted. 

It is, of course, well known that every 
country in fact maintains espionage or- 
ganizations. The history of the Soviet 
Union, as has been documented so well 
in Sayers’ and Kahn’s The Great Con- 
spiracy, reveals the wide extent to which 
foreign espionage agents have operated 
in the Soviet Union throughout its ex- 
istence, and there is no reason to believe 
that American Military Intelligence has 
been lax in this respect. We know of a 
case of an UNRRA official asked to carry 
on espionage himself in connection with 

his relief activities within the Soviet 
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Union, and when he refused, it was as- 
sumed as a matter of course that someone 
in this capacity would be attached to his 
staff. The press today is filled with ac- 
counts that indicate the activities of 
American and British Intelligence agents 
throughout Eastern Europe. When the 
Canadian spy scare broke in the United 
States, Hon. Joseph E. Davies, former 
ambassador to the Soviet Union, had this 
to say: 

For years all major powers 
have maintained intelligence services 
whose function it is to acquire mili- 
tary information available in other 
nations. 

If Russia had developed the atomic 
bomb and the United States were in 
her shoes, we certainly would try to 
obtain such information especially 


if we faced a potentially hostile 
world. 


The special feaure of the Canadian 
situation was the way in which it was 
used to prosecute innocent people within 
Canada, and then, with official conniv- 
ance, permitted to become a cause célébre 
with dangerous implications for world 
peace. 

Half a year after these events oc- 
curred, the Canadian Government took 
a step unprecedented in international re- 
lations, of permitting the incident to be 
built up into a nationwide spy scare 
timed to coincide with the meeting of 
the Security Council in London in 1946, 
and calculated to undermine the war- 
time alliance of the big powers and to 


create hostility against the Soviet Union.. 


Hysterical accounts in the American press 
of the Canadian events oiled the ways 
for the launching of our “Get Tough 
with Russia” policy, and the cold war 
was on. 

The picture is a highly fictionalized 
and distorted version of the whole affair. 


The Soviet Union is depicted outrightly . 


as an enemy of the United States bent 
on the atomic destruction of our country. 
Every statement about the Soviet Union 
is designed to create the impression of a 
sinister, totalitarian power, a nation of 
slaves. The Soviet contribution to the 
war is belittled and distorted. The pic- 
ture sinks to the final obscenity of the 
grossest calumny against the heroes of 
Stalingrad. . . . Stalingrad, among whose 
ruins the people cherish a scroll, which 
says: 

In the name of the people of the 
United States of America I present 
this scroll to the people of Stalingrad 
to commemorate our admiration for 
its galiant defenders, whose courage, 
fortitude and devotion during the 
siege of September 13, 1942, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1943, will inspire forever 
the hearts of all free people. 

Their glorious victory stemmed 
the tide of the invasion and marked 
the turning point in the war of the 
Allied Nations against the forces of 
aggression. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
May 17, 1944 


It is of the utmost importance that 
the American ‘people should be warned 
in advance of the grave threat to our 
country’s welfare involved in the show- 
ing of such a picture. 

A movement of protest is already un- 
der way, under the leadership of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, in which readers of Soviet 
Russia Today are urged to join. An an- 
nouncement of the Council plans appears 
on page 2 outlining specific ways in which 
ad can help to fight this war propaganda 

The Council ‘has released to the press 
a letter over the signature of its Chair- 
man, Rev. William Howard Melish, urg- 
ing the withdrawal of the picture from 
distribution “as distorted propaganda 
inimical to the aims and welfare of the 
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United States and the United Nations.” 
The letter points out that the film “will 
do irreparable harm to the peace for 
which so many of our young people 
so valiantly gave their lives.” It warns 
that, especially in view of the United 
Nations resolution against war propa- 
ganda, the picture is sure to draw con- 
demnation from outside our borders, and 
that the animosity it will arouse against 
American films will translate itself into 
general harm to our national interest. 

In a similar letter addressed to Mr. 
Eric Johnston, as President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association, the Council re- 
minds Mr. Johnston of his own statement 
on April 8, when he declared: “We feel 
it is important that American films be 
shown in other countries and that films 
of other countries be shown in this coun- 
try to promote better understanding.” 
(italics ours.) 

It is also appealing to some of the 
leading actors and actresses taking part 
in the film to consider very carefully 
what the effects of their acting in such a 
film would be. 

Dana Andrews, who played such a fine 
role in the excellent picture “The Best 
Years of Our Lives,” which has come 
under attack by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, should be one of 
those who might be influenced by such 
an appeal. Mr. Andrews was recently 
reported in the New York World Tele- 
gram (January 5, 1948) as saying that 
“he would not accept any role for any 
picture on the screen which he would not 
want his children or anybody else’s chil- 
dren to see.” If Mr. Andrews means 
what he says, and if he understands the 
true nature of this film in which he plays 
the leading part, it is hard to see how 
he could go through with it. 

It is reported that Lee Cobb was slated 
for a part, but after reading the script, 
refused to play in such a war-mongering 
picture. Threatened with suspension he 
indicated that he would call a press con- 
ference to explain his position, where- 
upon he was told to wait awhile. After 
this went on several times he was told 
he would not have to take the part, and 
the suspension threat was dropped. It 
would be heartening if Dana Andrews, 
and also June Havoc, Gene Tierney and 
others acting in the picture, would take 
a similar stand. 

Hollywood is reported, under pressure 
of the Thomas-Rankin Committee, to 
have made up its mind to go in for “safe 
. and sane pictures” only. What this means 
in effect is that all pictures not only carry- 
ing any suggestion that American-Soviet 
friendship is possible and desirable, but 
even pictures with any sort of demo- 
cratic message will be kept from the 
screen, and that the country will be 
flooded with pictures such as “The Iron 
Curtain” which hardly comes under the 
category of “safe and sane.” Already the 
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Protest on “Iron Curtain" 


Peace and security for our country 
and for the whole world depend on the 
growth of understanding and friend- 
ship among peoples themselves. This 
was recognized in the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions against war propaganda, reaffirm- 
ing the UN's Charter which calls upon 
all peoples “to practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors." This United Na- 
tions resolution further declared that 
"the General Assembly condemns all 
forms of propaganda, in whatever coun- 
try conducted, which is either designed 
or likely to provoke or encourage any 
threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression." 


We therefore protest the distribution 
of "The Iron Curtain" as war propa- 
ganda whose purpose it is to incite 
anti-Soviet sentiment by falsely present- 
ing the Soviet Union as an enemy of 
the American people, intent on de- 
stroying us through atomic warfare. 


Hatred, fear and suspicion were the 
key tools with which Hitler and Goeb- 
bels fanned the flames of World War 
Il. "The Iron Curtain” will create a 
vicious hysterical atmosphere that will 
lead us on the path of war. We de- 
mand that the release of this film be 
stopped as a violation of the United 
Nations declaration against war propa- 
ganda and as a grave threat to our 
own security through its incitement to 
war. 


If you wish to join in signing the 
above protest, write to the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
114 East 32nd St. New York City. 

wd 
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producers are resurrecting all the anti- 
Soviet pictures they can find and prepar- 
ing to show them again, and others of 
the “Iron Curtain” type are in prepara- 
tion. 

In Canada the reaction to the picture 
was swift and sharp. Mr. Leslie Roberts 
in his article on the preceding page, de- 
scribes what happened when the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox crew started shooting 
the picture in Canada. As soon as the 
picture was announced, Mr. F. W. Park, 
Director of the National Council for 
Canadian-Soviet Friendship, addressed a 
letter to Darryl Zanuck, of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, protesting the decision to 


‘make the film on the ground that its “re- 


sult could only be to both worsen rela- 
tions between Canada and the USSR 
and the USA and the USSR just when 
the efforts of everyone should be de- 
voted to the opposite course of action” 
and warning that, “such a film is not 
likely to increase the popularity of Holly- 
wood productions either in Europe or 
America.” The Executive Committee of 
the Canadian organization subsequently 
issued a press release declaring that “In 
making this film Twentieth Century- 
Fox interfered in a delicate Canadian 


domestic situation in a way that will 
make our diplomatic relations with the 
USSR more difficult.” 

In developing the protest further, 
the following points were made by the 
Canadian organization. We quote from 
a statement by Mr. Park: 


Our protest made several points. 

(1) That our espionage report is a 
discredited document, which is apparent 
in the fact that no less than seven of 
those found guilty in the report were 
acquitted after a full trial in open court, 
Any film based on this misleading and 
mendacious document can only serve 
needlessly to embitter relations with the 


(2) The film would glorify the re. 
sults obtained by an inquisition of 
which most Canadians are ashamed. The 
procedure adopted by the government 
has been condemned by prominent mem- 
bers of all political parties, by both la- 
bor congresses, by various church bod- 
ies and by the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion itself. To condone or glorify the 
results achieved by this procedure is to 
strike a sharp blow at democracy and 
the right to a fair open trial by due 
process of law. 

(3) It is unjust to pillory persons 
who have been acquitted in court. It is 
also unwise as several magazines have 
found to their expense. “Time” and 
“True Magazine” have both had to 
settle libel suits brought by individuals 
charged by the Report but later ac- 
quitted. 

(4) The point of the film depends 
on the general reputation of truthful- 
ness of Gouzenko. This reputation has 
been somewhat undermined as a result 
of an interview published by him in the 
Canadian “New World” early this year. 
In this “interview” he was quoted as 
saying that funds collected for Russian 
relief have been diverted to pay for 
spies in Canada. In fact, only one 
agency collected funds for Aid to Rus- 
sia. It was the Canadian Aid to Russia 
Fund. This organization gave no 
money to anyone. It shipped goods to 
the Soviet Union and its books were 
under Federal supervision. Gouzenko 
was obliged to retract and say he had 
not meant that fund. There was no 
other fund. 


It is no accident that Spyros P. Skour- 
as, President of Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corporation, which is producing 
the picture, is also Chairman of the 
Greek War Relief Association. He is a 
strong supporter of the Truman Do- 
trine of military intervention in Greece 
and recently called for continuing Amer- 
ican aid to keep Greece from “falling 
under Russian control.” The disastrous 
results of this policy are outlined in our 
editorial section. No doubt Mr. Skouras 
feels that the war propaganda in “The 
Iron Curtain” will influence public opin- 
ion in support of policies that ‘are arous- 
ing increasingly grave doubts among the 
American people. It is the duty of all 
Americans who have the security of their 
country at heart to make sure that the 
effect of showing such a picture will be 
to arouse public opinion in a way quite 
other than on which its producers count. 
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The Modern Far East 
by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


DANGER FROM THE EAST, by 
Richard E. Lauterbach. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1917. 430 pp. $3.75. 

CHINA AWAKE, by Robert Payne. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 1947. 
424 pp. $4.00. 


ICHARD LAUTERBACH, former 

foreign correspondent for Time 
and Life and present editor of ’48 
magazine, has produced his most solid 
work. Readers who know him for 
These Are the Russians and Through 
Russia’s Back Door, two important con- 
tributions to American-Soviet under- 
standing, will want Danger From the 
East. Many months of extensive post- 
war travel in China, Japan and Korea 
are here described with his usual 
thoughtful selection of the significant, 
democratic feeling for plain people and 
lively readability. Anyone looking for 
a lucid, well-documented presentation 
of the modern Far East between two 
covers can do no better. 

Danger from the East is divided into 
sections called: “MacArthur’s Japan,” 
“Hodge’s Korea” and “‘“Marshall’s 
China.” Lauterbach tells of visits fo 
Emperor Hirohito and Japanese peas- 
ants, talks with Korean quislings and 
respected popular leaders, eyewitness 
contact with civil war and inter-party 
negotiations in China—on the village 
level as well as the political and diplo- 
matic. Told in great but integrated 
detail, his story reveals how, through- 
out the Orient, the Truman Doctrine 
approach has dashed the hopes of peo- 
ples for American-aid in peace and 
reconstruction. It explains both why 
and how millions are once more shed- 
ding their blood to win benefits which 
victory over the Axis should have 
guaranteed, and which were in fact 
promised in many wartime treaties. 

Lauterbach’s past Soviet experience 
is particularly valuable because it 
enables him to see, and to show the 
reader, how wickedly false is current 
propaganda that nations are “vacu- 
ums” which Russia will surely “take 
over” if America doesn’t first. He tells 
how policies pursued in the name of 
this fallacy have not only led to U. S. 
official failures but plunged America’s 
name itself into unprecedented depths 
of disrepute. Most of Asia now sees 
the United States as the protector of 





ISRAEL EPSTEIN spent twenty-eight years in 
China. He covered the war there, both before 
and after Pearl Harbor, for the “United 
Press" the “New York Times" and "Time." 
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book, “The Unfinished Revolution in China." 
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Japan’s “old guard”—which perpe- 
trated not only the Nanking massacres 
but Pearl Harbor as well. General 
MacArthur, General Hodge and U. S. 
representatives in China denounce de- 
mands for basic reform as “playing the 
Russian game.” The disappointed peo- 
ples under their direct or indirect con- 
trol are naturally impressed in quite 
a different way from that intended. 

The lesson of the book is that what 
ordinary Americans want for Far East- 
ern peoples is not in conflict with the 
desires of those peoples themselves or, 
for that matter, with the way Russia 
would like to see them develop. The 
conflict and friction are due to policies 
to which Americans have been commit- 
ted without their knowledge, and on 
false pretenses. All this is proved from 
official documents (which are inserted 
for convenient reference in the ap- 
pendix). It is also richly told with ac- 
curacy and honesty by one of the few 
reporters who can make readers feel 
that they have been and seen for them- 
selves. 

Robert Payne’s China Awake deals 
with that country alone. It bears the 
marks of Payne’s wide contact, as a 
teacher, with the students and intel- 
lectual leaders who, despite terror and 
privation, advance the democratic 
cause. Payne is a poet and stylist who 
has been bringing out his Chinese 
diaries at the rate of three or four a 
year. What interests him most about 
places, people and events is their im- 
pact on his own consciousness. Much 
of his past writing has been irritat- 
ingly aesthetic and ivory-towerish, as 
though the author deliberately cul- 
tivated every sense except the sense 
of what meant most to the people 
around him. China Awake, while still 
exhibiting these defects, indicates the 
awakening of Payne himself. With 
China’s campuses boiling, with his 
pupils and colleagues starving or dying 
under the bullets of the secret police, 
events now move the poet from con- 
templation to anger. 


Books in Brief 


THE SOVIET BALLET, by Juri Slon- 
imsky and Others. Illustrated with 
photographs. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1947. 285 pp. $4.75. 


OVIET authorities on every phase 
of ballet as developed in Russia 
before and after Soviet times when it 
was extended to other Soviet nation- 
alities and merged with their tradi- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The Soviet Scené 


SOVIET BALLET 


The first com- 
prehensive work 
dealing with the 
Russian ballet of 
the last 25 years. 
Includes all the 
names of the out- 
standing dancers 
and choreograph- 
ers of the Soviet 
Union: Illustrat- 
ed with over 100 
rare photographs. 

“An excellent 
book.”—Daily Worker. 


—Library Journal 


five years. 





By Juri Slonimsky 


$4.75 


SHOSTAKOVICH: 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


Martynov 


“Provides a very good idea of what 
Shostakovich means to his ¢ountrymen. 
Contains genuinely enlightening material.” 
—Library Journal 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


By Maurice Shore 


$3.75 


A study of the educational and psycho- 
logical principles of Marxian ¢ducation in 
Germany, France, Great Britain and the 


since 1847. “Highly- useful.” 


$4.75 


Ss S$ I A N 


ARCHITECTURE 
By Arthur Voyce 


A first-hand survey on Russian archi- 
tecture of the last century with special 


on the past reformative twenty- 
$5.75 


OF RUSSIA 


By Helen Rubissow, Editor 


A complete selection of Russian paint- 
ings, from 14th century icons to recent 


Soviet artists. The 160 full-page 


reproductions are introduced by an ex- 
tensive history of Russian 
“Highly welcome.”—N. Y. Times $6.00 


At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct: 


painting. 
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. Respect for Truth and Music 


by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


Tue Great Guunxa. Directed by Lev Arnshtam. 
Scenario by Lev Arnshtam. Produced by 
Mosfilm Studios, Moscow, USSR. With Boris 
Chirkov, Valentina Serova, Victor Merkuriev. 
Russian film with English titles distributed 
by Artkino Pictures. 


66 GREAT GLINKA” is a mov- 

ing picture that tells us a great 
deal about the cultural life of the So- 
viet people. It is not one of the undying 
masterpieces of the camera art. To 
avoid misconceptions, I want to qualify 
this by saying that the.dirertion, move- 
ment and camera work are on a high 
level of excellence. Geniuses of the 
camera are few, however, and the vir- 
tues of this work are quite different. 
They are respect for truth, and respect 
for music. 

Any well-appointed movie studio can 
do a historical picture with absolute 
correctness of costume and setting. Yet 
how many times have we seen a movie 
in which the characters simply do not 
ring true to their times, in spite of all 
the expenditure of money and_ studied 
research! The reason is simple; that 
historical truth depends on knowing 
what happened in history. The Soviet 
actors who take the part of peasants, 
middle-class and aristocracy in “The 
Great Glinka” know exactly the kind 
of people they are enacting, not only 
the way they dressed, bowed and 
curtsied. 

The setting of “The Great Glinka” 
is the Russia between the beating back 
of Napoleon and the freeing of the 
serfs; a period when the peasantry, set 
in motion by their heroic resistance to 
the invading French armies, were de- 
manding reforms; when even the 
aristocracy was divided between one 
wing which sought to import foreign 
manners and culture, and another 
which sought a new basis for love of 
country, in the land and the peasants 
who worked on it. Out of this “left 


Pushkin and Anne 
Kern meet for a 
brief moment in 
"The Great Glin- 
ka," new Soviet 
film showing here. 
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wing” came some of the magnificent 
works of the resurgence of Russian 
national art, such as the poetry of 
Pushkin, the operas of Glinka, and 
later, the novels of Tolstoy. 

The picture brings out with admir- 
able clarity these divisions in the class 
that controlled all of Russian cultural 
life, so that even patriotism became a 
controversial term, when it involved 
real love of the land and respect for 
the people. Glinka’s music was hooted 
and sneered at as “coachmen’s music,” 
“smelling of the barnyard,” the kind of 
music that could be “better heard in 
a tavern.” Beautiful in its own right, 
it was the spring out of which swelled 
not only the great stream of Russian 
national music, but much of the na- 
tional resurgence of music that took 
place in other countries. The picture 
does full justice to the small group of 
noblemen who recognized Glinka’s 
genius, just as it exposes those who, 
while willing to rattle their sabres, 
would sell out their country, its people 
and culture, when they felt their sel- 
fish interests endangered. ; 

The handling of the music is ex- 
traordinarily good. It is never chopped 
up in fragments, Hollywood style, and 
yet, while whole scenes from the opera 
“Ivan Susanin” are presented, the 
action never limps. The movie does 
more. It is a lesson in musical language, 
showing how Glinka’s childhood in- 
fluences permeated his mind, and how 
folk melodies became the germs of his 
finest songs and operatic scenes. It is 
startling to realize that such a treat- 
ment, which Hollywood considers the 
peak of “highbrow,” is common fare 
for the Soviet citizen. Nor is this 
wholly a musical movie. Glinka’s un- 





SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN has written on art, 
literature and music. His book “Art and 
Society" has just been published. 


happy private life is described, in short 
and few scenes, but with fine tender. 
ness and understanding. 

The weakness of the picture is re. 
lative. It covers a great span, not only 
of a man’s life but of the historic times 
in which he lived. There are many 
scenes where we wish the camera 
would linger, but the demands of a 
time-limit are unanswerable. The love. 
liness of the settings and of the stream 
of music is matched by the spirited 
acting, so much part of a team that it 
is hard to single out particular per. 
formances. The recreation of Pushkin 
by Peter Alevnikov is astonishingly 
life-like, Victor Merkuriev does a fine 
character study as Glinka’s servant, 
Katya Ivanova as Pushkin’s beloved 
and the mother of Glinka’s love is a 
figure of touching beauty. The entire 
film should be studied as an outstand. 
ing example of a work which, always 
entertaining, does the job as well of 
educating a people in their history and 
opening up to them their cultural 
treasures. 


Books in Brief 
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tional music and dance. Included are 
studies of the origins of the Russian 
ballet, pre-Soviet and Soviet systems of 
ballet training, choreography, music, 
etc., and biographical sketches of no 
table dancers, choreographers, teachers 
and composers. Their portraits are in 
cluded in the over a hundred illustra 
tions. 


TOLSTOY: An Approach, by Janko 
Lavrin. Macmillan, New York. 1946. 
166 pp. $2.00. 


ONSIDERABLY shorter than any 

previous similar treatment of Tol: 
stoy’s life and literary contribution, 
Lavrin’s study offers more than most 
of them. It is particularly successful 
in making clear Tolstoy’s relation t0 
and influence upon his times. Sound 
and interesting are Lavrin’s comments 
on Tolstoy as artist, as guilt-laden 
aristocrat and as proselytizer of “Tol: 
stoyism.” Seldom has Tolstoy’s am: 
bivalent role in the maturing Russia 
revolution been so well handled—the 
diversionary effect of his non-violenct 
dogma and the useful effect of his writ 
ings in destroying tsarist prestige and 
moral authority. Here Lavrin does wel 
to base himself on Lenin’s analysis. 


RUSSIAN RADICALS LOOK 1 
AMERICA, 1825-1894, by David 
Hecht. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 241 pp. 
$4.00. 


USSIAN admiration for what i 

progressive in American life is a 
old story. Mr. Hecht tells part of it in 
his study of the influence of Americé 
in the thinking of representative Rus 
sian intellectuals of the nineteenth cer 
tury, among them Herzen, Chernyshev- 
sky, Bakunin, Peter Lavrov and Niche 
las Chaikovsky. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODA! 
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Organizational and Managerial Structure. of Soviet Industry 


Question: Please give me some in- 
formation on the organizational set- 
up in control of Soviet industry and 
its operation. B., Boston. 


Answer: Organizationally, the State 
industry of the USSR is divided into 
four types: 


1. All-Union—under the charge of 
corresponding All-Union Ministries. 

2. Republic—under the charge of 
corresponding Union-Republic and Re- 
public Ministries. 

3. Local—under the charge of Re- 
public Ministries. 

4. Industry of non-industrial Minis- 
tries and Departments. 


All-Union, Ministries control the more 
important and decisive branches of in- 
dustry. Their products go to satisfy the 
needs of all consumers throughout the 
USSR. 

Republic Ministries control produc- 
ing units of much smaller output and 
turnover as compared with the indus- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the All- 
Union industry. 

Local industry consists of factories 
and plants which in the main depend 
upon local raw material and produce 
largely for the satisfaction of the local 
consumer. 

The industries controlled by the non- 
industrial Ministries are relatively 
small in comparison with the total out- 
put of any of the other above-men- 
tioned three types of industry. For in- 
stance, the Ministry of Procurement 
which is not an industrial one, has 
within its jurisdiction the Flour Mill- 
ing industry. 

The following industries are admin- 
istered by the All-Union Ministries: 
Aviation Industry; Automobile Indus- 
try; Armaments; Machine-Building 
and Instrument Building; Oil Industry 
of the Eastern Regions; Oil Industry of 
the Southern and Western Regions; 
Communications Industry; Rubber In- 
dustry; Agricultural Machine-Build- 
ing; Machine-Tool Building; Construc- 
tion and Road Building Machinery; 
Construction of Military and Naval En- 
terprises; Construction of Fuel Enter- 
prises; Shipbuilding Industry; Trans- 
Port Machine-Building; Heavy Ma- 
chine Building; Coal Industry of the 
Eastern Regions; Coal Industry of the 
Western Regions; Chemical Industry; 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy; Cellulose and 
Paper Industry; Ferrous Metallurgy; 
Electrical Industry; Electric Power 
Stations; Medical Industry; Construc- 
tion of Heavy Industry Enterprises. 


_The following are the Union-Repub- 
lic industrial Ministries: Gustatory In- 
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dustry; Light Industry; Timber Indus- 
try; Meat and Dairy Industry; Food 
Industry; Building Materials Industry; 
Fishing Industry of the Eastern Re- 
gions; Fishing Industry of the West- 
ern Regions; Textile Industry. 

The evergrowing number of new in- 
dustries and their diversification with 
increasing output have 
called for a broadening of the man- 
agement apparatus as well as the or- 
ganizational strengthening of large in- 
dustry. 

At the present time there are thirty- 
five All-Union and Union-Republie in- 
dustrial Ministries. Some industrial 
Ministries have been divided along 
geographical lines (note above the di- 
vision of the Coal and Oil industries, 
for example). This is done in the in- 
terest of more efficient operative guid- 
ance of the separate units of produc- 
tion. 

The Council of Ministers, as the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR, coordinates the 
work of all of the Ministries according 
to plan. The State Planning Commis- 
sion of the USSR presents to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers the over-all industrial 
plan. After adoption of the plan by 
the government, the plan becomes law. 
' The development of socialist indus- 
try as well as of other parts of the na- 
tional economy is realized on the ba- 
sis of the State plans which, in the So- 
viet Union, have the force of economic 
law. 

The industrial Ministry appoints the 
responsible heads of the Trusts as well 
as the heads of plants and factories 
or other producing units. Each indus- 
trial Ministry has a collegium consist- 
ing of Ministers and their Deputies as 
well as the directors of Trusts and 
other large producing units. This col- 
legium decides production policies for 
the entire industry of the given min- 
istry. 

In addition to the collegium there is 
also a Council in each Ministry. The 
Council consists of responsible work- 
ers in the Ministry and leaders in pro- 
duction such as important engineers, 
Stakhanovite workers and others. The 
Council is much broader in its mem- 
bership and is more closely related to 
the producing areas and individual 
plants and factories. In addition, there 
is also a Technical Council which con- 
cerns itself with new techniques in 
production, rationalization, technologi- 
cal problems and the like. 


The central apparatus of each Min- 
istry is organized along functional lines 
and is subdivided into territorial units. 
The most important part of the mana- 
gerial and administrative apparatus of 


the Ministries is the institution called 
“Glavk,” which originally meant Chief 
Committee, from the Russian words 
glavnyi komitet, but which has come 
to mean production-territorial section. 
This is a committee heading up lines 
of production of the given branch of 
industry and controlling a given terri- 
tory. 

While the Ministry has charge of the 
whole of the industry which includes 
diverse lines of production, as for ex- 
ample the Food Ministry or Ministry of 
Ferrous Metallurgy, the Glavk, which 
is part of the Ministry, will have 
charge of a narrow branch of indus- 
try, or a part of an industry located 
in a given territory. For instance, the 
Glavk of the Metallurgical industry 
of the Southern and Central parts of 
the Soviet Union, is part of the Min- 
istry of Ferrous Metallurgy function- 
ing within that Ministry. Another ex- 
ample would be the Glavk of Coke 
and the Glavk of Ore industries which 
are serving the productive needs of 
non-ferrous metallurgy. 

The Glavks are organized along 
territorial and specialized production 
lines, 


The system of Glavks does not in all 
cases serve as a link between the Man- 
agement of the given enterprise and 
the Ministry. Thus not all of the op- 
erating enterprises are subordinated to 
Glavks. 


The branches of industry where 
there are units of production varied 
in character and spread over large 
territory are organized into Combines 
or Trusts. Thus, the Oil industry and 
Coal industry are organized into Com- 
bines along territorial lines which are 
directly responsible to the Ministries. 
The Textile, Food and other industries 
are organized into Trusts along terri- 
torial lines and are directly responsible 
to Ministries. 


On Chiropractics 


Question: I would like to know the 
status of chiropractics in Soviet medi- 
cine. Is any other branch of physio- 
therapy recognized there? R. W. G., 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Answer: There are no specially li- 
censed chiropractors in the USSR. 
Chiropractics is not treated as a branch 
of medicine independently practiced. 
However, physiotherapy is widely ap- 
plied by Soviet physicians. Only doc- 
tors and to some extent doctors’ assist- 
ants—feldshers—are allowed to diag- 
nose cases and prescribe medicine or 
course of treatment. 
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Max Eastman’s Slander Exposed 


N THE New Leader of December 27, 
1947, Max Eastman has tried to 
revive the hoary slander that accord- 
ing to a Soviet decree of 1935, minors 
of twelve years of age and older appre- 
hended for stealing, committing mur- 
der or attempts at murder were subject 
to the death sentence. That decree did 
state that such minors should be 
brought before the Criminal Courts 
and “held subject to all measures of 
criminal punishment.” However, as 
Soviet Russia Today and numerous 
authorities of the USSR have repeat- 
edly pointed out, the purpose of this 
decree was to enable the courts to 
apprehend the adults who in prac- 
tically all criminal cases involving 
minors were found to be the actual 
instigators, while in all such cases, 
special child experts were included 
among the judges. Furthermore, else- 
where in the criminal code it was 
explicitly stated that the death penalty 
could not be applied to minors under 
eighteen in any case—a point which 
Mr. Eastman makes an unsuccessful 
effort to circumvent. 

In support of his position, Mr. East- 
man leans mainly on what he alleges 
to be an incident of a minor executed 
for theft and assault reported in the 
Vechernaya Moskva of April 19, 1935. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Eastman, a copy 
of that particular issue of the paper is 
available at the library of the Ameri- 
can Russian Institute at 58 Park Ave- 


nue, New York City, for anyone who 
wishes to examine it. We publish here- 
with a facsimile of the item referred 
to. Examination of the text reveals that 
nowhere is it indicated that the case 
in question involved a minor, but in 
fact, the contrary is proved. First of 
all, the arrest in the case was made in 
November, 1934, before the new law 
went into effect. Moreover, this was 
a fifth offense—which, i the offender 
were a minor, would have indicated 
a commencement of his criminal career 
in the cradle. 

A literal and complete translation 
of the item, headed “Incorrigible,” 
follows: 

“On November 29, 1934, on a subur- 
ban train, Leppe made the acquaint- 
ance of Citizen Chentsov. Both were 
going to Bolshevo station. 

“At Bolshevo, Chentsov left the train 
in the company of Leppe. Reaching a 
secluded and deserted spot, Leppe sud- 
denly demanded that his companion 
give him his overcoat. Then with a 
strong blow at his chest, he knocked 
him down and while he was: on the 
ground hit him several times on the 
head with a blunt instrument. As 
Chentsov lost consciousness Leppe 
took his portfolio from his hands, and 
the bandit started to run away but 
was caught by the guard of the local 
labor commune. 

“Leppe had already been tried four 
times. The last time he was given an 
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eight-year sentence for robbery, but 
escaped from the Labor Commune of 
the Narkomvnudel. 

“The special collegium of the Mos- 
cow City Court, presided over by Com- 
rade Grachev, sentenced A. I. Leppe to 
the highest measure of criminal pun- 
ishment—shooting. The sentence was 
confirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the RSFSR and carried out.” 

A further instance of Mr. Eastman’s 
proclivities toward falsification is to be 
found in his accusations against “The 
American Quarterly on the Soviet 
Union” and “Soviet Russia Today” of 
distorting their translations of the orig- 
inal decree. The phrases he quotes, in 
both instances, were the writers’ inter- 
pretations of how the decree worked, 
and in neither case quotes from the 
decree itself. 

The whole argument is rather ridicu- 
lous in view of the recent abolition of 
the death penalty in the Soviet Union, 
but this is a sample of the lengths to 
which the anti-Sovieteers will go. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


(Continued from page 7) 


Europe could save $70,000,000 a year in dollars now going 
for North American lumber (which is in short supply) if 
$5,000,000 worth of specialized American timber equipment 
were made available. 

It has been shown by the same UN agency that $90,000,000 
in American funds for Polish mining and transport equipment 
could increase coal supplies from Poland three times as much 
as similar expenditures in France and two times as much as 
in the Ruhr. 

Such an American expenditure would make it unnecessary 
for western Europe to spend the current half billion dollars 
for American coal, transported across the Atlantic. 

As Henry A. Wallace has suggested, the model for a very 
different kind of economic program from the ERP could be 
the UNRRA, a United Nations agency to which this country 
made available funds and goods. 

UNRRA was effective, internationally-controlled, and did 
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much more, despite its defects in some places, to speed recon- 
struction than the ERP is likely to do. 

Above all, an American-Soviet settlement would open up 
prospects of a really gigantic expansion of the post-war market, 
based on immediately alleviating the world’s present tension: 
and fear of war. 

Even if we assume success for the Marshall Plan, which our 
analysis has shown to be unlikely, the one question which its 
sponsors cannot answer is where a market will be found for 
the highly-expanded American economy, plus a recuperated 
British economy, plus a revived Germany. 

Only world peace, plus the flourishing of socialist govern- 
ments in Europe and the Soviet Union can possibly offer any 
outlet for the goods that this country—together with western 
Europe—could produce by 1952. 

Short of an American-Soviet settlement in the world, the 
pressures of an unsuccessful Marshall Plan are more likely to 
speed the drives, inherent in capitalism, toward solving the 
crisis of the market—by war. And that would make a mockery 
of the final pretension of the Marshall Plan, that it is a plan 
for peace. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


the treason trials a decade ago. But 
liberals have long asked—what of the 
normal differences of opinion which oc- 
cur among human beings desirous of the 
same objectives? Evidently the USSR 
believes that its improved position since 
the war makes possible greater leeway 
in this respect. For in a remarkable de- 
cision, completely unnoticed abroad, the 
Supreme Soviet (“Parliament” or “Con- 
gress”) early this year established Re- 
gulations for the Committee on Bills in 
each house stating it to be the right of 
dissenting minorities in committee to 
present their own reports to the full 
house and defend their variant of pro- 
posed legislation in open debate. 

The activities of these committees on 
legislation during the current year have 
themselves been most encouraging, in 
that they represent a resumption, after a 
lapse all during the war, of the re- 
codification of all Soviet law in accord- 
ance with the principles of the widely 
welcomed Constitution of 1936. Thus, in 
accordance with one of its articles, there 
has just been drafted a new law on the 
procedure for the exercise of the right of 
recall of members of the Supreme Soviet 
by the electorate. The extra-Constitutional 
measures adopted during the war emer- 
gency have been completely abandoned 
in the past two years. The avowedly all- 
powerful war cabinet (State Committee 
of Defense) was dissolved immediately 
after the end of the Pacific War. On the 
other hand, where war-caused conditions 
have made provisions of the Constitution 
clearly unworkable, it has been amended 
accordingly so as to uphold the authority 
of law. Thus, the loss of 7,000,000 peo- 
ple and the immense devastation have 
caused the perpetuation of the eight- 
hour work-day by amending the Consti- 
tution, which previously guaranteed a 
seven-hour maximum. Vacations with 
pay, also. constitutionally guaranteed, 
were restored for many in 1945, for all 
in 1946. 

Another post-war development sheds 
light on the current controversy over 
convict labor camps (of whose pre- 
dominance in the penal system Soviet 
criminologists are proud, since they be- 
lieve that incarceration in idleness can 
have no corrective value whatever). This 
is the blanket amnesty at the end of the 
war for virtually all persons under 
sentence of three years or less, and the 
cutting in half of most sentences of 
longer duration, while convictions car- 
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RUSSIA ALSO CHANGES 


rying terms of a year or less were entirely 
wiped from the books and records of the 
individuals concerned. More important, 
the wartime law providing punishment 
for workers leaving their jobs without 
permission has ceased to be in operation 
and all pending cases under it have been 
dropped. 

That the commendable post-war trend 
indicated here is related to the loyalty 
demonstrated by the Soviet population 
during the war (a major factor in judg- 
ing estimates of convict labor) and to its 
strengthened position in world affairs, 
was stated in so many words in the re- 
solution of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet abolishing the death pen- 
alty in May of last year: 

“The historic victory of the Soviet peo- 
ple ... has demonstrated ... the ex- 
ceptional loyalty of the entire population 
of the Soviet Union:. . . along with 
this . . . the cause of peace can be con- 
sidered secure for a long time, in spite 
of the attempts of aggressive elements 
to provoke war . . . Meeting the wishes 
of the trade unions ... and of other 
. - - broad public circles, the Presidium 
. . « believes that the application of the 
death penalty is no longer necessary . . .” 

The same resolution established a 
twenty-five-year term as the maximum 
sentence to be imposed in cases where 
the death penalty was formerly adjudic- 
able. Thus, the absence of either capital 
punishment or life imprisonment makes 
the ultimate sanction of force at the 
disposal of the Soviet government one of 
the least severe, if not the least severe, 
on earth. 

Soviet labor, whose trade unions have 
long since been recognized as bona fide 


by the CIO and every other national la- 
bor federation on earth except the AFL 
(membership is voluntary: 90 per cent 
of all eligible persons belong, with 
27,000,000 dues paying members this 
year) has also benefitted by the lifting of 
a restriction on its activities required by 
war preparations and then the war itself. 
This year, the practice has been renewed 
of negotiating contracts at the individual 
plant level between local unions and 
management. 

Speaking of labor and management, 
it is little realized—although this is not 
new, dating from 1939-40—that the eco- 
nomic aspect of the Sovietization of the 
areas then re-acquired—the Baltic states, 
Bessarabia, Bukovina, Western Ukraine 
and Western Byelorussia—has been con- 
ducted with great moderation. Private 
industry and commerce in these areas 
of 23,000,000 population is still Jegal, up 
to the employment of 10 persons. Farm- 
ing in these areas is still overwhelmingly 
individual, pursued on land granted to 
the peasants by re-distribution or ren- 
dered free of mortgage, when that was 
the only encumbrance. The government 
maintains horse-hiring stations for the 
renting in rotation of the limited num- 
ber of draft animals surviving the war to 
peasants lacking them. Collectivization 
and the establishment of Machine and 
Tractor Stations are still in the earliest 
stages of fostering model cooperative 
farms which are eventually expected to 
win over the individual peasantry by 
force of example. 

Returning to the Soviet Union in gen- 
eral, the trend detailed in this article 
has also appreciably affected the peasant 
or collective farmer. Here there are two 
phenomena. One is the re-introduction 
of the town meeting (as distinct from 
the election of a Soviet) in the villages 
and smaller urban communities. The 
other is the formation of a permanent 
Council on Collective Farm Affairs un- 
der the federal government. It consists 
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of government officials and rank-and-file 
collective farm chairmen. This type of 
mixed standing committee was fre- 
quently encountered in pre-war days, but 
this is its first post-war appearance. One 
of its chief purposes is, and its record of 
activity indicates positive results in. this 
regard, to eliminate violations of the 
legally highly democratic Rules of the 
Collective Farm. 

The Communist Party, too, has been 
involved in the post-war readjustments 
described here, aside from the role its 
leadership undoubtedly played in shap- 
ing this trend in other spheres of life. 
Thus, party chiefs of areas as important 
as an American state have been mer- 
cilessly castigated in Pravda for taking 
advantage of the wartime need for 
supreme discipline to abolish democracy 
within the organization. Others have 
been sentenced to jail, in highly-pub- 
licized cases, for soliciting or accepting 
bribes, particularly from collective farms. 
Of great significance is the fact that at 
party meetings in large plants where the 
membership runs into the thousands, as 
many as 800 questions have been asked 
in a single instance on current policy, 
running the gamut of domestic and for- 
eign affairs. 

The final instance of a retufn to the 
provisions of the 1936 Constitution is the 
resumption of elections to government 
bodies at all levels. The controversy as 
to the validity of Soviet elections is be- 
yond the scope of this article, but it is 
obvious that if they were purely the rub- 
ber-stamp affairs they are so widely be- 
lieved to be, wartime exigencies would 
not have made necessary their suspension 
—as in England—nor would they neces- 
sarily have been resumed. In view of the 
violent uproar occasioned by the vehe- 
ment condemnation of most things So- 
viet in Brooks Atkinson’s articles in the 
Times upon his return from the USSR, 
it is most interesting to recall how he 
reported the federal election of 1946: “At 
least in part, the elections are designed 
to arouse the interests of the people in 
Soviet affairs, educate them and give 
them a sense of active participation in 
the processes of government . . . Pro- 
mises of help from the electors (to the 
candidate, when elected) rather than the 
other way around probably illustrate as 
vividly as anything can the fundamental 
differences between elections in the So- 
viet Union and in the United States.” 

It is interesting to note that in the 
December, 1947, municipal elections in 
the USSR, 84 candidates failed to attain 
office because they did not receive the 
necessary majority. This bears on the 
contention that Soviet citizens have no 
way of rejecting candidates they do not 
like, or do not dare to do so. Under the 
Soviet electoral law, the voters in such 
cases may nominate and vote for new 
candidates. 
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If space permitted, fascinating ex- 


amples by the dozens could be cited 
from the record of debates in Soviets at 
all levels in the past two years, criticizing 
errors of omission or commission by 
government without respect to person, 
including cabinet ministers. Even more 
interesting are numerous acknowledg- 
ments of the validity of such criticisms 
by the officials under fire, and specific 
acceptance of proposals to correct the 
situation. However, perhaps the attitude 
being cultivated is best illustrated by ex- 
cerpts from a front-page editorial in 
Izvestia, the government’s own organ, 
with 1,500,000 circulation and many 
times that number of readers: 


“There is much work for the Soviets, 
challenging work, near and dear to the 
interests of the population. To carry it 
out successfully is possible only with the 
active aid of the working people them- 
selves, During the war the Soviet people 
has matured politically. Its demands 
upon the government apparatus have 
grown ... The activity of the masses 
will be greater, the more attentively the 
local Soviets listen to the voice of the 
masses, to their critical remarks, to their 
experience . . . Virile supervision by the 
masses . . . raises the Soviet civil servant’s 
feeling of responsibility to the people . . . 
The deputy must always remember that 
he is the servant of the people . . .” 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN NORTH KOREA 


(Continued from page 17) 


basis he built up his groups, one in each 
jail to which he was transferred. In none 
of this time was he legally permitted to 
have even a pencil or scrap of paper. Yet 


despite these difficulties the revolutionary - 


movement in Korea functioned and 
grew. Oh Ki-sup was organizing illegally 
right up to the day of liberation. 

As soon as the Red Army arrived all 
the leaders of the underground move- 
ment called workers’ meetings in fac- 
tories and at once organized trade unions, 
first by factories then by cities, counties, 
and provinces. By November, 1945, the 
All-Korea Federation of Trade Unions 
was organized covering both North and 
South Korea. Four months later the 
Korean unions were compelled to di- 
vide themselves into a North Korean 
organization and a South Korean or- 
ganization. 

“The American policy in South Korea 
compelled this separation,” explained 
Minister Oh. “In the first months after 
the separation all Korea felt united. We 
organized trade unions, farmers’ organi- 
zations, and local governments on an 
All-Korean basis. The thirty-eighth paral- 
lel did not seem to be a barrier. The 
first headquarters of trade unions was 
in the South, at Seoul, while North 
Korea had only a branch office. 

“Then the American Army began to 
suppress the trade unions in the South. 
The chairman of the All-Korean Federa- 
tion was imprisoned in Seoul. Trade 
unions grew rapidly in the North, op- 
erated quite openly, had collective agree- 
ments with all factories, took part in the 
production plan of the industry and put 
up candidates for government. In the 
South they had to work on a semi-legal 
or completely underground basis. These 
different policies forced a separation of 
the trade unions.” 





There were 430,000 workers in North 
Korea, of whom 380,000 were members 
of trade unions, according to Minister 
Oh. This number does not include 
seasonal workers such as fishermen, lum- 
bermen and seasonal building workers 
who farm during the summer and take 
odd jobs in the winter. Nor does it in- 
clude farmhands, because the land re- 
form turned all farmhands into peasants 
owning their own land. The largest trade 
union is that of the miners with 52,000 
members, then follow chemical workers 
and transport workers with 45,000 each. 
About 100,000 belong to unions of white 
collar workers including office workers, 
teachers, sanitary workers. 

The social insurance began to operate 
January 24, 1947. Nearly 200,000 work- 
ers got free medical treatment in the first 
six months of the year. 

“What do you do about unemploy- 
ment,” I asked Minister Oh. 

“We do not have any. On the contrary 
we have a great shortage of workers 
in North Korea because we have so 
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much reconstruction to do and because 
we are expanding our industry. We 
need 13,000,000 work-days more than 
we have just to reconstruct our bridges 
and roads, This means that we could 
absorb 45,000 more workers just for this 
reconstruction.” 

According to Minister Oh, many 
workers were migrating from the Amer- 
ican zone of South Korea into North 
Korea because of the unemployment in 
the South and the better chance of jobs 
in the North. 

When I asked the workers in the 
Kensiko Steel Works what was the big- 
gest change in their lives they gave three 
answers. : 

First: “Formerly we worked thirteen 
hours and had no time to think; now 
we work eight hours and we know all 
kinds of things about the world.” Two: 
“Formerly we ate no rice but the husks 
of soya beans; now we have a good rice 
ration of a pound and a half a day and 
we live in better houses.” Three: “For- 
merly we had no voice in anything; now 
we have a voice in management through 
our trade union and a voice in govern- 
ment through our votes.” 

These are the new conditions which 
have aroused the envy of the Korean 
workers in the American Zone of South 
Korea and which make the workers of 
the Soviet Zone a solid bulwark of their 
new regime. 








. 
= four days in a health resort 


on the east coast where I went 
swimming three times a day on one of 
the finest beaches in the world. Warm 
water, smooth, gently sloping sand, all 
the advantages of a tropical beach with 
none of the dangerous sea plants or ani- 
mals. Two years ago this beach and the 
villas along it belonged to the ruling 
Japanese. Today they belong to the Min- 
istry of Labor and are used for the social 
insurance of the workers. 

Five shy but self-possessed women 
came to my room when I asked for an 
interview with some of the women work- 
ers. There were two weavers from the 
Hamheung Textile Works, a young 
worker from the silk filature mill of 
Pyungyang, and a fifteen-year-old or- 
phan—she looked like a ten-year-old 
child—who lives in a factory dormitory 
and works six hours a day and goes two 
hours to the factory school. But chiefly I 
remember a woman of thirty-six who sat 
demurely looking at the ocean in’‘a fig- 
ured white silk gown. 

She looked a typical housewife and I 
postponed interviewing her, thinking her 
the wife of some successful engineer. I 
got a shock when I put my first question 
to her. She was a skilled miner in the 
gold mines, working three hundred feet 
underground. 

“Isn’t that heavy work?” I asked her. 


She smiled a bit apologetically and 
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said that it was. “But it isn’t as heavy 
as it used to be,” she said. “Under the 
Japanese I loaded ore and pushed the 
cars. I worked thirteen hours and more 
a day. Now I am a pneumatic drill op- 
erator. I work seven hours and I get very 
good pay.” 

Lee Mai Hwa was her name. She had 
worked many years in the mines. Only 
one year has she been a driller, for un- 
der the Japanese women were not allowed 
to learn the higher skills. She is proud 
of her job. The gold mine where she 
works has 206 women among its 2,500 
workers, but only two of the women are 
drillers. Lee Mai Hwa was the first. 

Lee’s husband works for the same 
mine but on the surface. He sharpens 
drills. As for wages, the husband gets at 
the most 2,000 yen a month. 

“But I made 4,000 last month,” Lee 
said. “Women now get paid equal pay 
for equal work, and my work is very 
skilled. Formerly the drillers did one 
car of ore a day, but once, for a record, 
I drilled ore for twenty cars. It takes 
four and sometimes six loaders to load 
all the ore I drill.” 

“You must be the head of your fam- 
ily,” I remarked. 

“That’s what my husband says,” re- 
plied Lee. 

“Is he jealous?” I asked. 

“No, he’s proud,” she replied. 

“How did you get your job? Did you 
replace a man?” 

“I got my job because they are ex- 
panding production. The mine has more 
drillers than before. Under the Japanese 
there were only 1,000 workers, now there 
are 2,500 in our mine.” 


I inquired into Lee’s standard of liv- 


ing. 

Under the Japanese, she said, she had 
very bad food. Now she gets 750 grams 
of grain daily and so does her husband, 
most of it in rice. “We are first cate- 
gory workers,” she said. This rice costs 
her only five yen a kilo, so the basic 
food costs 220 yen monthly, from a joint 
family wage of 6,000 yen. 

“We have a house now,” she 
added. “It belonged to a former Japa- 
nese official. It has a warmed floor. (The 
Korean method of heating good houses.) 
We have two big rooms and four closet- 
rooms and a little hall.” 

“Did you ever have a nice silk dress 
like that under the Japanese?” I asked 
indicating her white figured silk dress. 

“Oh, never,” she smiled with a touch 
of amusement. 

“Did you vote in the general elec- 
tions?” I asked. 

She replied: “Of course. I voted for the 
candidate. He was from our mine and 
a very good worker. Our mine put 
him up as a candidate.” 

I argued with her a bit, explaining 
the western form of elections. What 
was the use of voting, I asked, if there 
was only one candidate? 

“Of course I know that he will be 
elected even without me,” she smiled 
a self-deprecating smile, “for he is very 
popular and has plenty of votes without 
me. 

“But I want him to have more votes, 
and to know that everybody comes out 
for him, because he is a very good work- 
er from our mine. Besides, it is our first 
election and nobody would stay away.” 


BACON AND EGGS FOR THE BRITISH 


(Continued from page 11) 


considerable degree by orders for heavy 
engineering equipment from Russia. 
Employers who wanted to keep their 
factories going did not allow political 
prejudices to interfere with business. 
They will show the same attitude to- 
wards Russian trade in the coming years. 
I would prophesy that when American 
manufacturers see the possibilities of 
approaching slump, they will not hesi- 
tate to go to Moscow for orders. 

The declaration of Stalin that coun- 
tries with differing political systems and 
ideas can live peacefully side by side is 
being proved true by the course of 
events. There are, of course, certain peo- 
ple both here and in America who will 
seek to preserve the divisions between 
East and West. For them the breakdown 
of the London Conference is a godsend. 

A divided Germany, particularly if in 
the West the pro-Nazi German monopo- 
lists remain as junior partners to the 





American monopolists, will provide a 
perpetual reinforcement to reaction. But 
in the long run the German people will 
not submit to colonization any more 
than any other people. 

The failure in London will demand 
a more vigorous struggle from the pro- 
gressive forces. It will be more necessary 
than ever to be on the alert against those 
who, to preserve their system of exploita- 
tion, would be prepared to launch a new 
war upon the world. But the forces of 
progress are growing and in the end they 
will win. 
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organize a reactionary coup d'etat. Chief 
among these were Nikola N. Petkov, 
head of the dissident Agrarian Union; 
Peter Koev, a former Agrarian deputy; 
Generals Stanchev and Ivan Popov and 
Colonel Marko Ivanov. They set up two 
secret military-fascist groups, “Neutral 
Officer” and “Military Union.” Impres- 
sed by the freedom of the election, they 
apparently concluded they would have 
comparable freedom to organize treason. 

Koev and Popov were arrested early 
in 1947, and data adduced at their trial 
implicated Petkov. On June 5, the State 
Prosecutor offered so much evidence of 
his involvement in the conspiracy that 
the Grand National Assembly revoked 
his parliamentary immunity and he and 
others of his satellites were tried for 
treason. 

His defense was a simple denial of the 
accusations. But testimony of his fellow 
conspirators soon involved him in a maze 
of contradictions. Col. Marko Ivanov, the 
first defendant, said that Petkov had told 
him that if legal measures should prove 
insufficient the Opposition would resort 
to other means. Petkov first denied hav- 
ing met Ivanov; then he said he had 
had three meetings with him. Finally, 
he admitted that he had discussed with 
him the question of cooperation with the 
military. A similar forgetfulness and con- 
fusion characterized his answers to 
charges by other defendants. 

In the course of this public trial, at 
which foreign correspondents were pres- 
ent, it was shown that Petkov had ad- 
vocated sabotage of the administration’s 
economic program; that he had been the 
leader in organizing two underground 


military conspiracies against the state; 
that espionage had been carried on for 
Greece; and that he had been in contact 
with representatives of the United States 
and Great Britain to try to secure military 
aid for his projected coup. He had even 
made up a list of his proposed cabinet; 
and, in order to have a whiphand over 
them, he had obtained and kept locked 
in his desk signed resignations from Par- 
liament from 23 of his key parliamentary 
supporters. 

The United States and Britain pro- 
tested to Sofia that Petkov’s trial was “a 
travesty of justice” and that he had been 
allowed no detense counsel. In fact, how- 
ever, the customary procedures of Bul- 
garian law were followed and he did 
have untrammeled counsel, as the steno- 
graphic record of the trial (now available 


in English) and the testimony of foreign © 


observers shows. These protests, how- 
ever, served to confirm in many Bul- 
garian minds the evidence that Petkov 
had negotiated with foreign powers. 
And, in effect, they sealed his doom. 
Belief that he had any support outside 
his own clique was dispelled by the 
calm with which the public and the 
rank-and-file members of his own party 
accepted his conviction. And almost all 
of his own comrades-in-guilt turned 
against him. He was sentenced to death 
as a traitor and executed. 

Shortly before his death he finally 
confessed. “I admit that my two-year 
political activity was entirely wrong,” he 
said. “The talks I had with the represen- 
tatives of the imperialist powers, Messrs. 
Barnes and Boswell, gave me courage 
and faith in my activity. This activity of 
mine served domestic and international 
reaction. Domestic reaction which lacked 
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the courage to come out openly hid be- 
hind my activity.” 

His chief aides were also convicted and 
received prison terms. And the conspiracy 
had so honeycombed with treason the 
apparatus of his dissident Agrarian 
Union that the Assembly soon felt 
obliged to outlaw it, too. Late in 1947, 
the new constitution was approved. The 
Fatherland Front has been further con- 
solidated, but a loyal opposition still 
continues to function. 

It is ironical, of course, that Byrnes 
was the Secretary of State who protested 
the last election. Before the war he was 
a Senator from South Carolina which has 
a poll tax that drastically restricts the 
suffrage. In 1936, when Byrnes was last 
elected less than 7 per cent of the people 
of his state cast a ballot. Yet in the Bul. 
garian election he criticized there was 
no poll tax and 60.per cent of the people 
voted. 

Following the October, 1946, elections, 
Premier Kimon Georgiev, whose Zveno 
Party won only eight seats, resigned with 
his Cabjnet, and Communist Georgi 
Dimitrov, as leader of the majority party, 
was designated by the new Assembly as 
Premier. Dimitrov formed a Fatherland 
Front Cabinet, consisting of ten Com- 
munists, five Agrarians, two Socialists, 
two of the Zveno group, and one Inde- 
pendent. On December 4, 1947, the Na- 
tional Assembly adopted the new Con- 
stitution of the -People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria by unanimous approval of all 
365 deputies, including the Opposition 
members. The basic principle of the new 
Constitution is that “the entire power 
comes from the people and belongs to 
the people.” In accordance with the 
terms of the Constitution, the Assembly 
elected a nineteen-member Presidium, 
with Mintcho Neychev, former Commt:- 
nist Minister of Education, as its head, a 
position approximating that of President 
of the Republic, since the Presidium 
takes the place of a chief of state. Premier 
Dimitrov submitted his resignation and 
that of his Cabinet, and was renamed 
Premier. In the new Fatherland Front 
Government formed by Dimitrov and 
sworn in by the Assembly on December 
11, Communists are reported to hold 
fourteen posts, Agrarians five, and the 
Zveno Union and Social Democratic 
Party two each. For the first time in Bul- 
garian history a woman, Mme. Tsola 
Dragoicheva, who holds the portfolio of 
Posts, Telegraph and Telephone, is a 
Cabinet Minister. 
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THE CURRENCY REFORM 


(Continued from page 9) 


been reduced, certainly by substantially 
over. one-half of its previous volume, 
and probably not quite by two-thirds, in 
view of some exempt issues. Thus hold- 
ers of government bonds, who purchased 
them when the ruble was cheap, had to 
sustain a larger sacrifice, losing in this 
conversion operation probably about two- 
thirds of the ruble face value of the 
securities. ‘This operation reduces the 
government debt of the USSR, not large 
in comparison to such countries as the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
even prior to this reform, still further, 
putting Soviet government finance in an 
excellent position relative to the debt 
burden problem. 

Cash on hand of individuals was ex- 
changed at the rate of ten old rubles 
for one new one: that is, at a loss of nine- 
tenths of the original ruble amount. If 
that money were in a bank, much more 
of it would have been preserved, but 
since it was hoarded, nine-tenths of it 
vanished. Here the government clearly 
and deliberately struck at the hoarders 
and speculators, the stratum where so 
much of the extra stock of money found 
asoft berth. These elements were to bear 
the brunt of the sacrifice, against them 
the discrimination was the greatest. The 
elimination of nine-tenths of the rubles 
in the hands of hoarders and speculators 
removed the possibility of a rush for 
goods as soon as prices were reduced 
after de-rationing. Those that could be 
expected to do the rushing had nine- 
tenths of their money taken away, be- 
fore the stores opened with no ration 
cards required and with prices lower. 
But even in such cases, the actual pur- 
chasing power left was much more than 
one-tenth, since the new rubles were of 
increased value. 

Thus, the Soviet currency reform dis- 
criminated among the various groups 
of the population in distributing the bur- 
den of the-sacrifice; discriminated delib- 
erately and intelligently so as to achieve 
a truly fair and equitable distribution 
of the burden. In the annals of financial 
teforms, this is something quite new, in 
fact, something quite startling, but it 
took place, we must remember, in a so- 
cialist economy that has already surprised 
the rest of the world more than once 
on matters of economics. 

With the supply of money brought 
back to reasonable proportions, it became 
possible to de-ration goods safely. Instead 
of two levels of prices, one for rationed 
essentials obtainable only in limited quan- 
tities and another, a much higher level, 
for freely sold goods, it now became pos- 
sible to institute a single price structure 
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for all consumer goods. Some new prices, 
such as those for bread and macaroni, 
were even lower than the old ration 
prices; other prices were brought down 
to the old ration price; still other prices 
did not quite go down as far as the 
former ration price level but experienced 
a three-fold decrease. As this paragraph 
was being written, a letter was received 
by the author dated December 27 from 
Moscow, in which an old friend says, 
“The cost of living has already dropped 
by at least two-and-a-half times.” Thus a 
sharp decline of prices took place, with 
most of the wartime price inflation 
squeezed out, and the new ruble enjoy- 
ing a much higher purchasing power 
in terms of goods, than the old money. 

In all this a crucial factor was of course 
the fact that the ruble rates of salaries, 
wages, pensions, insurance payments and 
other types of compensation did not 
change; what people had been paid in 
the old rubles, they continued to receive 
in the same number of new ones. The 
temporary inconvenience of switching 
from one currency to another, together 
with some monetary losses at the time, 
was richly outbalanced by the continued 
receipt of the same compensation in the 
new ruble, which can buy considerably 
more than the old one, and the elimina- 
tion of all the inconveniences of purchas- 
ing essential consumption articles on the 
basis of rationing. The bond-owning 
groups had to sacrifice considerably, but 
they could afford to do so. Only the 
hoarders and speculators were really hit 
hard, probably without much chance for 
recuperation, while it might be added, in 
this connection, insurance policies re- 
mained unaltered. 

Such a financial reform carried through 
in about one week’s time in December, 
1947, naturally attracted world-wide at- 
tention. In the United States the motley 
crew of professional Soviet haters was 
caught unprepared and even ran out of 
arguments for a day or so, although soon 
regrettably staging a rapid and violent 
recovery. A new argument was quickly 
concocted to the effect that the financial 
reform in the Soviet Union was allegedly 
carried out at the expense of the rural 
population. The New York Times, for 
instance, even tried to rise to the defense 
of collective farming in the Soviet Union, 
strange as this might seem. It based its 
arguments on a rather peculiar assump- 
tion that hoarding and speculation must 
be regarded as one of the old inherent 
virtues of the agricultural mode of life. 
Hoarders and speculators among collec- 
tive farmers were undoubtedly hit but 
certainly not the farmers as a class. Why 


the New York Times and some other 
organs published in New York City sud- 
denly assumed that speculators are pre- 
dominantly a rural phenomenon is hard 
to understand. The same New York 
Times also distinguished itself by pub- 
lishing a fantastic table of wages in the 
USSR—but a discussion of this prize 
feature will have to be reserved for an- 
other occasion. 

Some of the more direct mouthpieces 
of the financial world experienced a 
somewhat different first reaction. For 
instance, the New York Herald Tribune 
mixed its editorial scorn with ill-concealed 
respect and even envy. The elimination 
of the inflationary aftermath of a world 
war with practically one stroke, and the 
reverting of the money and price struc- 
ture back to normal certainly must evoke 
the admiration and the envy of intelli- 
gent students of finance. Many of them 
are now faced with the problem of such 
financial tumors as inflation, high prices 
and a swollen government debt struc- 
ture.’ At the same time, they do not dare 
to advocate the cutting out of such 
growths which are permeated by profit 
nerves throughout, because such an op- 
eration would hurt badly. The Soviet 
Union performed an operation along 
these lines in a manner that no competent 
student of'finance can but admire, while 
at the same time a non-Socialist econ- 
omy is hardly capable of emulating this 
treatment, since it would have to cut 
with no regard for the profit nerves. It 
is hard to expect anyone to rejoice over 
his own financial predicaments, hence it 
is not surprising that the more some peo- 
ple came to understand what had hap- 
pened in the USSR, the angrier they be- 
came. After all, the Socialist USSR put 
its financial house in order, while Wall 
Street does not seem any longer to be in 
a position to do so. f 

But leaving aside all those who are 
angry, with or without understanding, 
the fact remains that the USSR has scaled 
off its currency inflation, de-rationed its 
goods, reduced prices, cut its national 
debt, revalued its currency at a higher 
level and delivered a decisive blow to 
hoarding and speculation. All this was 
done quickly and efficiently with a so- 
cially-just allocation of the burdens among 
the population. The ruble is immensely 
strengthened and it is the Soviet Union, 
the first Socialist country, that has set its 
financial house in order ahead of the 
governments of the other great powers 
who profess such scorn for the system 


and methods of the USSR. 
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SEVEN QUESTIONS — ONE ANSWER 
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posits?” is simple: “Don’t do anything. 
Keep them where they are.” 

The second quesion can be answered 
just as simply. As far as stocks are con- 
cerned, all Soviet citizens are stockholders 
of a “corporation” which controls one- 
sixth of the earth with all its resources. 
They really have no reason to fear a 
“market crash.” There is a “Valovaya 
Street” in Moscow, but that is not Wall 
Street, not even in the Russian pronun- 
ciation. As to bonds, you saw above 
what was done about the bonds of the 
State Loans. So the answer to the ques- 
tion is: “Keep them and don’t sell any- 
thing short.” 

Question 3, pertaining to life insur- 
ance, does not arise, either, because un- 
der the rules of the recent reform all 
insurance policies remain in force at par, 
ruble for ruble. 

As far as Question 4 is concerned, suf- 
fice it to say that foreclosures and mort- 
gages are not only non-existent, but un- 
thinkable in the Soviet Union. The words 
remain in the dictionary, but they have 
no more actuality than “fief” or “liege.” 

And now, Question 5. “What fami- 
lies dependent on salaries should do?” 
—Well, the answer is: “Stick to’your job 
and ‘work like blazes because the harder 


you work the cheaper life will become 
and the better off you and everybody else 
will be, to say nothing of a raise.” Under 
the new law all salaries are payable in 
new rubles in the same amounts as be- 
fore, so that the momentous economic 
change left the wage earners very much 
to the good. ‘They get the same amount 
in much “better” rubles. 

Question 6, which interests the 
American farmer, would get a similar 
answer over here: “Plow and sow. The 
more the better. You will get paid from 
now on in ‘better’ rubles and you will 
pay less for manufactured goods.” 

Question 7 may be answered thus: 
“You get social security benefits in case 
of illness or old age in new rubles, in 
the same amount as before. So your se- 
curity has been raised, not lowered. 
Don’t worry.” As to unemployment— 
well, over here fearing unemployment 
is just as incongruous as sitting on the 
brink of Croton Reservoir and thinking 
of death by thirst. 

So you see that the Seven Fears of 
the average American do not and cannot 
exist in the Soviet Union. If Publishers 
Bayard Lane, Inc., ever thought of put- 
ting out a Russian edition of Borsodi’s 
panacean book, they might just as well 








1. MOTHER RUSSIA 


by Maurice Hindus 


An important contribution to our knowledge 
of the USSR and its people. 


Original Price $3.00 


2. SOUL OF THE SEA 
by Leonid Sobolev 


Short stories of the Soviet Navy by one of 
Russia's top literary figures. 


Original Price $3.00 
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A one-year subscription, or renewal, to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, the only authoritative 
American monthly magazine exclusively devoted to news and comment on the Soviet Union. 


3. SONS 


_ by V. A. Smirnov 


A powerful story of a collective farm mother 
and her sons. 
Original Price $2.75 


4. SHOOTING THE 
RUSSIAN WAR 


by Margaret Bourke-White 


Exciting account, beautifully illustrated by 
the famous photographer. 
Original Price $2.75 
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decide to drop the idea right now. 


The U.S. press and radio comment 
on the Soviet financial reform shows that 
men of ill will are trying to distort the 
import and essence of the great thing 
that took place here on December 16, 
1947. Both the Voice of America and 
the BBC have been trying hard to convey 
the impression that the “working man” 
had been made the sucker “when the 
ruble was devalued 10 to 1.” The main 
points of the reform as outlined above 
show that this is a willful and shameless 
lie. 

Of course, when the economic ravages 
of an unprecedented war are being re- 
paired, all the people have to contribute 
something to the repair job. Money is 
not being stabilized with mirrors. Yes, 
we all paid for the great boon which 
we have already been enjoying for seven 
days at this writing. But the main thing 
is that we have paid strictly according to 
our ability to pay. 

It was the speculator who, somewhat 
ashamed of his unethical, if not dishonest 


gains, kept his money in a tin box, who 


paid through the nose, at the rate of ten 
to one. This may seem unjust to those 
who consider speculation a virtue. But 
we think otherwise. 

On the whole, all you have to do is to 
walk the streets and drop into the stores. 
You will see happier faces. Life is on 
the upgrade all around. 

A thing like this made possible only a 
little over two years after a devastating 
war and a year after a-no less devastating 
drought is short of a miracle only because 
it was no miracle. It was made possible 
by three things: Work, Socialism and 
Leadership. Don‘t let anybody tell you 
that we are not a going concern. The 
future that Lincoln Steffens saw actually 
works, and the December 16th test 
proved it. 








The article by D. N. Pritt, “The 
-Alternative to Getting Tough With 
Russia," which appeared in our De- 
cember issue, is now available as a 
reprint. Copies may be ordered at 
the rate of $2 per 100. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Beacon, N. Y., Beacon 1700 


Only One Hour from N.Y.C. 


Now truly a Winter Wonderland with modern 
steam heated hotel accommodations—wonder- 
ful food—complete recording library—game 
rooms—music rooms—and restful ‘lounge 
around" rooms. 
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Youll want 
these 


BOOKS OF 
THE RUSSIA 
OF 
YESTERDAY 


Both by members of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 


1) THE CULTURE OF 
KIEV RUS 


by Academician B. D. Grecov 


A study of the creative upsurge and cul- 
tural flowering of Kiev Russia, forerunner 
of modern Russia, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, citing numerous examples of 
“imposing structures,” “gifted builders” 
and “outstanding artists.” Professor Grecov 
writes vividly of the beauty and splendor 
of the civilization of the Kiev State one 
thousand years ago. 


$1.50 postpaid 


2) IVAN GROZNY* 
by Academician R. Wipper 


(*Known as Ivan the Terrible) 


A study of the contribution of Ivan Grozny 
(Tsar from 1547 to 1584) to the develop- 
ment of the Russian State. Too long, says 
Professor Wipper, has the positive role of 
the great monarch been obscured by petty 
disputes concerning his personal qualities 
and the delving into pathology and psy- 
chiatry. His purpose in writing this story, 
adds the author, was to “restore as far as 
possible the historic importance of Ivan 
Grozny as one of the great political and 
military leaders of sixteenth century 
Europe.” 


$1.50 postpaid 


Both books are excellently printed and 
illustrated and beautifully bound. 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add ten per 
cent to cover additional postage charges. 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet’ Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


THE LUCKY BRIDE 
An operetta of Old Russia in 


color. 


THE GREAT GLINKA 


The life and loves of the great 
Russian composer of "Ivan Susa- 
nin” and "Russlan and Ludmilla," 
starring Boris Chirkov as Glinka. 
Directed by Lev Arnshtam. 


THE WINNER 


Lusty comedy-musical of Russia 
today, starring Ilya Perevertsev 
and Irina Cheredniakhenko. Di- 
rected by Andrei Frolov. 


THE MIRACLE OF 


DR. PETROV 
(In the Name of Life) 


The triumphant story of a Russian 
doctor in a challenging drama of 
_ contemporary life. Directed by 
pe vaies oe Zarki and Joseph Hei- 
fits, producers of "Baltic Deputy." 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the In- 
ternational Cinema Festival at 


Cannes. 


Coming Soon 


Gregory Alexandrov's 


SPRINGTIME 


Starring Lubov Orlova and Niko- 
lai Cherkassov. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


' Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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in your own home you 
can now learn to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH ¢ RUSSIAN 
GERMAN °¢ CHINESE 


Or any of 23 other languages 
by the World Famous 


Conversational METHOD 


It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. In your own home you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical You HEAR voices of native 
teachers .. . they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring . .. you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 


Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid.to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


Linguaphone's 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH SYRIAC HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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44 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 1 
| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. : 
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SRT BOOK CLUB 


is winning the interest of thousands 


Enthusiastic members say: "At last! Just the book club we've been look- 
ing for!" Join all those getting the authoritative books about the Soviet 
Union and related subjects at savings of from 30 to 60 per cent! 
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The Current Selection 





Travelling for months over the length and 
breadth of the Soviet Union, seeing and hear- 
ing for himself what is happening now, the Dean 
of Canterbury brings us a most enthralling and 
revealing report. Soviet Russia Since the War 
is the inspiring picture of a nation rising again 
from devastatio~ the conclusive evidence of a 
nation building tor world peace. 


“Takes highest rank among books published 
following the recent conflict." 


i 


—CORLISS LAMONT, 





FREE to New Members 
















THE RUSSIANS by Albert Rhys Williams. 
up-to-date material presented in Williams’ 
itable question and answer. style. 


CHARIOT OF WRATH by Leonid Leonov. The latest 
book by one of the greatest living Soviet 
novelists. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION by Corliss La- 
mont. Absorbing authoritative information on the 
; diverse Soviet nationalities. 


Vital 
inim- 


You will receive FREE your choice of one of these 
famous books as your premium on joining; or, you 
may enter or renew your subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today for a full year FREE. 
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The Next 
Selection 


In his recent review 
in The Churchman, the 
Rev. Wm. H. Melish 
wrote: - 


“For the millions of 
Americans who must 
know more than they 
do about the country 
that is second only to 
our own in the con- 
temporary world, a 
guide like this in an 
inexpensive edition 
would be a national 
service." 


The national service 
Dr. Melish speaks of is 
begun by SRT Book 
Club by bringing this 
invaluable book to its 
members at less than 
half the regular price. 


“Has integrated a mass of infor- 
mation not hitherto available in 
English. ... A definite contribution 
to understanding.''—Richard E. 
Lauterbach, New York Times. 


“Mr. Mandel would have performed 
a public service had he done noth- 
ing but gather together in one vol- 
ume this great collection of infor- 
mation. . . . He has performed a 
further service by setting it down in 
terse prose."—San Francisco News. 


No fees—no dues 


membership is absolutely free. All you pay 
for are the selections you pick. You are 
obligated to take only three a year—more 
if you like—at the regular membership 
price of only $1.98, plus 14¢ for postage 
and handling. 





or 


published at $5; 
members price 
only $1.98 


If you do not wish 
The Guide to the So- 
viet Union as your 
next selection, please 


notify us by letter 
or postcard before 
March 1. 
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“Encyclopedic in its scope but both 
the arrangement of the material and 
a clear narrative style make it high- 
ly readable. .. . Should be repeat- 
edly consulted by all those who are 
interested in narrowing the cleavage 
between the Soviet and non-Soviet 
world."—Foster Rhea Dulles, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


“Every statement buttressed by a 
mass of pertinent facts...a zealot for 
accuracy."—Albert Rhys Williams. 


Begin Membership 


with either the current selection, Russia 
Since the War, by the Dean of Canterbury, 
or the coming selection, A Guide to the 
Soviet Union, by William Mandel. Or you 
can start with both books at only $4, 
an additional saving of 24¢ 
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SRT BOOK CLUB—114 EAST 32nd ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of SRT Book Club. Send me as my first 
selection the book checked below: 
(C1 Soviet Russia Since the War 
C1 for which I enclose remittance for $2.12 (membership price of $1.98 
plus 14¢ for postage and handling) 


(1 Guide to the Soviet Union 


(] send me both books for which | enclose my remittance for $4.00. 
As my premium [7] enfer [] renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
for one year or send me the premium book checked below: 


C1 The Russians [] Chariot of Wrath [] Peoples of the Soviet Union 
Name........- aS Se eee 
BB cccnccncscanstvenbecas 
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